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THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION MEETS AT AMSTERDAM 


By Fiorence A. ANGELL 
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DELEGATES ON THE STEPS OF THE KOLONIAAL INSTITUUT 


WO years ago Miss Ellis-Fermor wrote in this 
Journal, “It is no easy matter to do justice in 
words to the impression produced by the Third 
Biennial Conference of the I. F. U. W.”” How, then, 
shall I hope to tell the story of our days—and 
nights—in Amsterdam? For we met, we conferred, 
and we played by night as well as by day (and your 
delegates, voting and non-voting, members of the 
Council, and visitors, will tell you to what hours of 
the night!), the untiring spirit of our hostesses 
seeming to have imbued the Conference. Indeed, 
there was an embarrassment of riches, and the 
only lacks were time and—dare I say it?-—sleep. 
In two years we have grown greatly—we are 
Stronger by seven national federations, Bulgaria, 
Luxembourg, Rumania, having been admitted in 





1925, and Esthonia, Germany, Hungary, and 
Poland, this year. One grows conscious, with 
this growth, of new power that is added by the 
qualities and characteristics of each new nation. 

We all loved Holland, and Amsterdam, and were 
impressed by the splendour of our meeting-place— 
the hardly-finished Koloniaal Instituut. At the 
opening meeting, in the evening of July 28, Dr. 
I. C. Simons, President of the Dutch Federation, 
welcomed the delegates and visitors, the representa- 
tives of the Municipality of Amsterdam, and of the 
University. She emphasized especially the need_of 
keeping in mind as the principal aim of the Federa- 
tion the furtherance of the aims of university 
women. We members of the American Association, 
were, as always, very proud of the President of the 
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International Federation—our own Miss Gilder- 
sleeve-—when she voiced, in Dutch, the thanks of the 
Federation for “the gracious and hearty welcome 
to that beautiful city.”” The doors of opportunity, 
at which the pioneers have been battering in the era 
just closed seemed, she said, at last to be mostly 
open. Now women were faced with two needs: one, 
to find out how ‘at once to achieve and reconcile 
a career, a home, a husband, and children,” and two, 
to achieve ‘work of absolutely first-rate quality— 
of distinction.” 
in saying that the doors of opportunity are now 
largely open to us, am I not warranted in asking 
whether the achievement of women has kept pace 
with the widening opportunities? It must! Let us 
produce so much scholarly work of real distinction 
that no one will any longer dream of discussing 
whether women should occupy university professor- 
ships. And similarly in other fields. This is our 
vital and urgent need at the moment-—work of the 
highest quality. To this end we must bend our 
energies to aiding our most promising young women 
in the earlier stages of their professional and schol- 
arly careers. And this is one reason why fellow- 
ships are perhaps our most important interest.” 

At the opening meeting Mlle. Mespoulet, retiring 
Vice-President, concluded her inspiring words on 
the work of the Federation with ‘‘the prayer that the 
two great virtues, humility and heroism, might be 
our portion.” 

The serious part of the opening of the Conference 
concluded, our hostesses entertained us royally with 
songs and tableaux on the “Origin of University 
Women.” It was then, too, that we first sang the 
Dutch National Anthem, and that captivating 
“Piet Hein” which we grew to know quite well! 

The committees appointed by the previous 
conference presented most interesting reports during 
the conference—the results of the work of the Com- 
mittee on Interchange of Secondary Teachers are 
most interestingly told in Miss Oldham’s paper; 
that presented by Mrs. Skonhoft, Convenor of the 
Committee on Standards, with its accompanying 
graph, we hope to include in a subsequent number 
of the Journal; the International Fellowships Appeal 
Committee reported that a Fellowship of £300 will 
be awarded in 1928; the Committee on Careers for 
Women, the report of which was presented by Prof. 
Caroline Spurgeon in introducing Mrs. Gilbreth, 
turned on what seemed to be the chief interest of the 
Conference. 

As the Federation grows, the reports from 
National Federations become so numerous that it is 


“If,” she continued, “I am mght 


impossible to quote from all of them. They help 
the members of the Federation to realize wherein 
are our differences and wherein our likenesses, as 
associations. One morning was devoted to reports 
from members of the Dutch Federation on the work 
of women of Holland in different fields at home and 
in the Colonies. Most of us agreed that this 
arrangement should be a part of the program of 
future conferences. As Mrs. Corbett Ashby said, 
in opening this meeting, we welcomed specialists 
in every branch of human knowledge, in law, 
politics, and science, and we did, as she hoped we 
would, “go back to our own countries impressed 
and encouraged by the success of our Dutch sisters.” 
The subjects were: Dutch Women in Biology and 
other Sciences, in Medicine, in Higher and Secondary 
Education, in Pharmacy, in Dentistry, in Engineer- 
ing, in Theology, in Law and Politics, in the History 
of Art, and in the Colonies. Dr. Aletta Jacobs, 
the first woman student in Holland, was also the 
first woman in Holland to study medicine. The 
slides of work carried on by Dutch women doctors 
in the Colonies were most interesting. So, too, were 
the clever illustrations for Dr. Graftdyk’s talk on the 
position of women in Holland in higher and second- 
ary education. Women teachers in Holland receive 
the same salaries as men, but a difference is made 
in the salaries of married and unmarried teachers. 
The comparative percentage of the number of men 
and women teachers was indicated by a most 
amusing drawing of a tall man and a microscopic 
woman, the woman’s figure increasing until, in the 
forecast of 1950, the two were of the same size with 
hands held out in coéperation. 

From Geneva Dr. Zimmern and Dr. Bonnevie 
came to discuss with the Conference: one of our 
greatest interests—lIntellectual Codéperation. Dr. 
Zimmern’s address is printed elsewhere. What Dr. 
Bonnevie said of the League’s Committee on In- 
tellectual Coéperation seemed applicable to our 
Federation—the difficulty, in beginning many inves- 
tigations, of not losing sight of our special possibil- 
ities; like the Committee, the Federation now must 
begin to concentrate on work in special fields. 
Dr. Bonnevie, alluding to the codéperation between 
the Committee and the I. F. U. W., spoke espe- 
cially of the importance of the contributions which 
the Federation might make (1) in the field of 
standardization of degrees, and (2) in assisting the 
National Committees of the Committee on Intel- 
lectual Coéperation in investigating school text 
books, and (3) in giving lists of competent candi- 
dates for work to be done and positions to be filled. 












From Geneva came, also, M. Bovet, to speak on 
the International Language, on which subject Mr. 
David Sarnoff also addressed us. 

It seems, often, that walls confine our thoughts, 
limit our imagination and our understanding. And 
on Friday, just as we were feeling this, the Inter- 
national Council of Women took us all to the Cheese- 
market at Alkmaar. All day—a soft gray day, 
with the sky as the Dutch painters loved to show it— 
somewhat chill, we sailed on the canals, past quiet 
green fields, and turning windmills, glimpsing now 
and again the sails of ships that seemed crossing dry 
land. And so to Alkmaar—one never knew there 
could be so many cheeses in the world! And all 
the time the gay tunes from the carillon floated down 
to us in the square below. That was the day for 
informal chats, the opportunity for quiet discussion, 
the glimpse of some one’s thought that helped the 
‘<nternational mind” to grow. 

And who can forget the quaint town of Edam, or 
Volendam, with its picturesque fisher folk, and the 
nets hanging like black lace drying on the masts of 


Y FIRST duty is to convey to you from the 

Director of the Institute his regret that 
he could not be present here today and his good 
wishes for the success of your activities. He has 
not sent merely one delegate, but two, one of my 
- sex and one of yours: Miss Kuenen, a member of 
the staff of the Institute has been especially del- 
egated by Monseur Luchaire to be present this 
afternoon, and if she had not preferred that I should 
express her good wishes you should have had a 
speech from her also. 

I should like to say something about our common 
work and about the spirit and philosophy which we 
are trying to apply to that work in the Paris Institute 
and in the work of intellectual coédperation. I am 
happy to address this audience because in this field I 
believe you are pioneers. One naturally looks to 
universities to take the lead in the work of inter- 
national understanding; but whether by accident 
or not, the university men have not succeeded yet in 
organising themselves internationally—while women 


1 Delivered before the Amsterdam Conference of the 

I. F. U. W., July 31, 1926. 
The editor regrets that lack of space has made it neces- 
sary to omit some portions of the speech. 
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the boats in harbour. There, on Saturday, we 
dined and sang songs of fellowship. And at dusk 
we left behind the twinkling lights and sailed out, 
under the stars, across the Zuyder Zee to Maarken. 
Something of those days and places, something that 
was Holland, became part of us. 

Came Monday, the last busy day. Three years 
before the next Conference at Geneva, and sugges- 
tions for lots of work before then. Our throats 
tightened a bit when the retiring President gave 
up the Chair to the new President, Dr. Gleditsch; 
and when Miss Pendleton spoke in appreciation of 
the work of Mile. Mespoulet; and not less when we 
looked on the slight figure of Dr. Gleditsch, heard 
her words to Miss Gildersleeve and her acceptance 
of her new duties, knowing her capacity for work 
of the highest quality, of distinction, and knowing, 
too, the enthusiasm, the vigor of intellect, the 
imagination, the charm of personality that are hers. 
Surely the hope of the President at the opening 
of the Conference was fulfilled—‘“that the wind 
might sit in the right quarter and the tide rise high.” 







have. Perhaps university men have for so long 
been a corporation that it has not occurred to them— 
in spite of their large numbers—to organise on an 
international basis. Perhaps also the problems do 
not seem so real to them. You are the pioneers in 
this work, the first international body of university 
personnel, and the responsibility lying upon you is 
correspondingly great. We are international col- 
laborators. We are here to see how we can intensify 
our collaboration. 

Now for what has been achieved. In the first 
place, you passed two years ago a resolution asking 
the League of Nations to take up the problems of 
instruction in the principles of the League and 
international relations in training colleges. The 
last assembly passed a resolution on that subject 
and as a result there will be on Tuesday a committee 
meeting at Geneva. This committee, composed of, 
I believe, twelve experts, will go into the problem 
in a practical way. That may be a beginning of 
real collaboration between governments and volun- 
tary associations in that field. 

Secondly, there was the Conference of Students’ 
Organisations at which you were represented. This 
also discussed practical problems. One of them was 
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the problem of granting increased travelling facilities 
to students and people engaged on_ intellectual 
business. We think that intellectuals should be 
regarded some day like ambassadors, people who 
should have access to libraries and museums in 
foreign countries without passing through the red 
tape provided for the ordinary public. We are far 
off that at present, but we were told that the transit 
committee of the League thought it might be possible 
to get individual countries to come to some arrange- 
ment and something has been done for the abolition 
of visas at a passport conference held at Geneva a 
month or two ago. 

Thirdly, the Coérdination Committee of the 
National Associations Institute for Peace has a 
committee consisting of seventy representatives of 
different countries. The committee was formed in 
Geneva and promotes personal relations of people 
working in the same field, and has worked out con- 
certed tactics of action. It is easy, if people have 
the same object, for them to trip each other up by not 
having opportunities to meet and discuss the prob- 
lems in which they are interested. The more we 
get codrdination and collaboration between those 
who have the same objects in view, the better for 
us all. 

How can we continue our collaboration? What is 
the intellectual side of the League of Nations trying 
to do? How did it come into existence? The 
intellectual side of the work of the League is in 
method different from any of the rest of its work. 
It is more difficult and subtle than the rest of the 
work the League has undertaken, and that explains 
why the intellectual side came into existence after 
the practical side. I remember that in 1918 and 
1919, when the idea was suggested to me that there 
might be an intellectual side, I myself could not see 
exactly how it could be developed, and that for two 
reasons: firstly, because knowledge, scholarship and 
science have never yet been officially connected in 
the modern world with government machinery. 
Scholars lived in one world and _ politicians in 
another, and this was considered desirable. Schol- 
ars might corrupt politicians, scholars were too 
academic. Read Morley’s Life of Gladstone, and 
you will find there an account of a visit paid by Mr. 
Gladstone to Darwin. This visit is described as 
contact between two worlds completely separated. 
No one thought then that organised biologists had 
any contribution to make to the art of government. 

Now what is characteristic of the intellectual life 
of our generation is its increasing diversity. There 
are far more languages spoken today. There are 


more centers of culture, diversities of outlook; 
democracy itself is often characterised by self- 
determination, not only of national groups, but of 
individuals. Your own movement is an affirmation 
of diversity, you have separated yourselves from 
academic university men, and the whole women’s 
movement in the nineteenth century has been an 
affirmation of your special point of view. That is 
an unalterabie fact and it is desirable, but when 
applied to the field of organisation, it renders the 
work of coérdination and international organisation 
much more difficult. It is easier to organise quaran- 
tine than human minds. Therefore for some time it 
seemed as if the League could not do anything in 
this field, the material did not seem to lend itself 
to this. Monsieur Leon Bourgeois thought other- 
wise, and in 1922 he persuaded the Council to set up 
a committee to enquire into these problems, and the 
very words that were then chosen showed that the 
underlying capacity of this committee was different. 
The word coéperation implies something different 
from ‘“uniformity.”” Never before had such a 
centralising agency been set up. Our duty is to 
promote coéperation and collaboration, interchange 
of thought and ideas, interchange between centres 
of intellectual life in the world, amongst social 
groups and amongst nations. Those relations with 
bodies trying to do a definite piece of work are easy 
and spontaneous. Professor Bovet’s work at the 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau Institute of Education is 
extremely valuable work inspired by philosophy 
and sympathy; active education as compared with 


passive education which also has its place—handing 


on of ideas and suggestions. 

The Committee of Intellectual Codéperation 
worked for a year or two under difficulties because 
it had no full-time workers. You worked on this 
committee in the person of Professor Bonnevie, and 
she ought really to give this explanation instead of 
me. I was merely there as a humble member of the 
Institute. Finding the necessity for whole-time 
workers the Committee appealed for funds, and two 
years ago, after the French elections of May 1924, 
the French Government responded by offering 
money to found an Institute in Paris. It was set 
up as the working instrument of the Committee, 
and has now been at work for six months. Side by 
side with the Institute, National Committees of 
Intellectual Coéperation have come into existence. 
The model National Committee which is the most 
representative in its composition and has a paid 
secretary and sends us the greatest number of 
reports is the American Committee, and Dean 
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Gildersleeve is an active member of that Committee. 
I will only mention one other piece of machinery: 
Government Delegates, plenipotentiaries as it were, 
have been set up in connection with the Institute. 
They have to enable us to call into existence when- 
ever we wish a standing International Conference 
with powers to sign Conventions. 

Now with regard to work at the Institute. Our 
most important is to be an intellectual centre. It is 
important for the world that there should be a place 
where intellectuals can come and exchange ideas 
and send projects. It is a spiritual and intellectual 
centre, and the fact that the French Government 
has given us offices in the Palais Royal is a great 
advantage for that side of the work. 

Our next business is to carry into effect and reduce 
to a practical form the projects that are given to the 
International Committee. When Professor Bon- 
nevie and her colleagues have discussed a problem 
and think it ripe for practical treatment, they send it 
tous. Finally, when these projects have reached a 
certain stage, they require to be embodied in treaties, 
and often it is necessary to carry out the business 
through governments, and in the case of inter- 
national projects that involves a treaty of “Con- 
vention.” That is where Darwin and Gladstone 
meet. Organised contact is needed between the 
intellectuals and the politicians. Let me give you an 
example of the kind of thing I mean. It is desirable 
that scholars in every country should have contact 
with learned people in other countries. The bota- 
nists in Germany, for instance, should be able to 
read the proceedings of the Botanical Society in 
the Argentine. The best way in which to do this is 
by sending them free ¢hrough the post, but for that 
you have to get the consent of the International 
Postal Union, and to get them to agree, the govern- 
mental Delegates have to agree: that is a treaty 
between governments. This’ instance will serve 
to show you what an international convention. is 
and why it is that scholars need government co- 
operation. 

And now as to our actual problems. A desire 
was expressed to me by one of your members that 
there should be closer coéperation between you and 
us, and particularly that some of you might have the 
leisure and enthusiasm to help us by definite re- 
search and enquiry into certain specific problems. 
I spoke of it to Miss Bosanquet, Madame Puesch 
and other members of your committee, and the paper 
you have had distributed is the result. We want 
to make use of your special knowledge, and we think 
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there are ways in which we can make your knowledge 
more helpful to others. 

The Problem of education in international rela- 
tions is the fundamental problem of the modern 
world; to give the rising generation a more lively 
sense of the interdependence of the world,—it is 
absolutely essential if civilisation is to continue. 
The essential difficulty of our time is this, that the 
problems are bigger than the men and women who 
are dealing with them. Problems are international: 
men and women are too often national. The minds 
that are dealing with the problems are not large 
enough to see them. People say democracy and 
parliamentarism are threatened. Why? because 
the national parliaments cannot solve the problems 
they are dealing with. They have not the knowl- 
edge nor the organisation. The power of the purse 
over which the Civil War was fought in England, 
who can say that resides in any one government? 
Financial interests are international and the people 
who understand them are relatively few in number 
and therefore democracy runs a great danger until 
those who have the vote—and the power—have the 
knowledge which alone is power. We must think 
very earnestly on the problems of promoting greater 
knowledge of international affairs. It affects uni- 
versities, schools, and all the institutions in the 
community which concern intellectual life. It 
affects the organisation of public libraries, ete. 
We have been working on that problem in the 
Institute, and in a month or two there will be pub- 
lished a lengthy report going into the problem and 
giving practical suggestions. The sum total of the 
report is that a civilised society is a society in which 
men and women control their own environment. 
The difference between a Central African and a 
European society is that in the Central African 
society the savage is not master of his environment, 
because he has not got science. We are falling 
into the condition of the savage because we do not 
grasp our problems. Politics are intérnational while 
our minds remain national and limited to the 
national scope. I would not lead you to suppose 
that I think because you ought to understand inter- 
national problems you ought to cease to be Dutch, 
British, ete., in your cultural outlook, but you should 
have minds open to the international range of these 
problems. That is not so in the electorate nor in 
public opinion, nor in governments. 

One or two other points. One piece of interesting 
work is the collection of a list of libraries and other 
institutions which are prepared to serve as centres 
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of documentation. ‘There was an idea some years 
ago that there might be set up an international 
library with all the books of the world. That idea 
was absurd, but it was taken up in a more practical 
form and suggested that a coérdination between all 
the institutions which had special sections on par- 
ticular subjects might be arranged. We have been 
collecting material, we have sent out a questionnaire 
and soon we shall publish a list of such institutions 
and there will be available information as to exactly 
where certain knowledge can be got, and we hope to 
publish in that list which institutions will supply an 
information service to answer questions, and we 
hope to find the means of providing for that service 
where it does not exist. 

Nobody has tried before to make the experience 
of museums in any one country available to another, 
but it is obvious that museums are not self-contained 
but have links with others. For instance, exchange 
of objects of which too many are to be found in one 
museum and not enough in another is a case. We 
are setting on foot an international organisation of 
museums. Regarding professions for women, there 
seems to be a considerable opening in curatorship of 
museums and art galleries. 

One last thought. All this work of intellectual 
coéperation, dull though it often is, complicated 
too, concerned with catalogues, bibliographies, 
lists, etc., is designed to make you more alive and 


not more dead, to liberate the mind and not to load 
it with information. It is designed to unload the 
mind: the better the machinery for storing knowl- 
edge, the less you need carry about in your own 
head. . . . . The most intelligent people knew 
very little. Socrates was weak in geography, 
modern languages, history and mathematics. He 
had an active mind, alive to every idea and percep- 
tion, so that he could develop uncorrupted by 
machinery and mechanical process. International 
intellectual coédperation should be fighting all the 
time against the tyranny of machinery. We may 
have to become a little mechanical in drawing up 
lists and documents, but it is in order to leave you 
time to lead a more hellenic life and thus be ready 
to face the problems crowding upon you at the 
present day. 

The name that struck me in connection with this 
visit was the Dutch name of Erasmus, not only the 
greatest representative in our modern world of 
classic tradition, but internationalised through 
travel, and it is this internationalisation which will 
help the world in its present difficulties. Let us hope 
that you and we by acting and thinking together, 
can help release the world from the tyranny of 
machinery and monotony of over-organisation so 
that we can go out together with fresh minds, clear 
perceptions, to try to bring about a real civilisation 
in this world of ours. 


SOME PROBLEMS OF INTERCHANGE OF TEACHERS! 


By Reta OLDHAM 


HEN we desire some guarantee that the work 

of arranging the exchange of secondary 

school teachers shall really take root and flourish 
abundantly, where shall we seek it? Only in a wider 
and deeper conception among teachers of the objects 
and possibilities of interchange. ‘Teachers wield in 
the long run (if they are worthy to do so), more 
influence than the members of any other profession, 
politicians, clergy, or journalists, for to them it is 
given to mould the thought and the character of 
their nation. If Heads of Schools, on whom success 
or failure in this particular matter depends, allow 
themselves to think that the only advantage of 


1 Delivered before the Amsterdam Conference of the 
I. F. U. W., July 30, 1926. 

The editor regrets that lack of space prevents her from 
printing more than the closing section of Miss Oldham’s 
speech, 
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interchange is an opportunity for a deserving teacher 
to learn a foreign language and secure a change of 
work and surroundings, they will hardly find in 
those objects, excellent though they be, enough to 
inspire them to face the many difficulties involved. 
For this task the Head Mistress needs the inspira- 
tion of belief that in this humble way she can forward 


the cause of peace. She must be inspired by the 
conviction that the teacher who by entering into the 
life of another people has learned to prize its virtues 
and make allowances for its defects, will come back 
to her own land inspired with a determination that 
the children in her charge shall share the new treas- 
ure of knowledge which is hers. Such a teacher will 
be forward to cultivate their imagination and sym- 
pathy by giving them an insight into the ways and 
thoughts of other men and other lands. 

To Heads of Schools in all countries who are 
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members of our Federation the Sub-Committee on 
Interchange appeal with confidence for support and 
for the rousing of interest in those with whom they 
come in contact. It may be said that if we do our 
duty we can ourselves place ideals of fellowship and 
therefore of peace before our children. But none 
of us, I imagine, will question the vivifying and 
illuminating force which comes from the presence 
in our midst of a teacher from another land who has 
imbibed from her infancy, as no stranger can do, 
the ideals and aspirations which have moulded her 
country in the past. 

The next problem of interchange and the hardest 
of all, is how to ensure that the teachers we send out 
shall be conscious of the part they have to play and 
are fit to play it. As happens so often in human 
beings, one failure does more harm than two suc- 
cesses do good. How are we to make sure that the 
teachers are women who because they are good 
citizens of their own country interested in all that 
concerns her honour, realise that just as the family 
is a necessary element in the organized life of the 
State, the nation is a necessary element in the 
larger though imperfectly organized Society of 
humanity, and that the value of a nation to hu- 





vy MAY 31, 1926, our gallant Washington 
Fund Committee under the chairmanship of 
Marian Kinney Brookings turned the Fund over 
to the Trustees of the Washington Fund to pay our 
indebtedness.” 

These words in the June JourNAL told simply to 
the American Association of University Women the 
results of one woman’s cheerful, untiring leadership, 
which brought to a close a continent wide under- 
taking among university women. The October 
JourNAL has the heavy task of announcing the 
untimely death of this leader. On June 3 Mrs. 
Brookings died of pneumonia. She was in New 
York, on her way to Wellesley College, of which she 
was a graduate of the class of 1904, to represent the 
District of Columbia Wellesley Alumnae Association. 

Marian Kinney Brookings was born at Fergus 
Falls, Minnesota, in 1884, the daughter of a Con- 
gregational clergyman. As a small girl, she moved 
east with her family, and later to California. Then 
she matriculated at Wellesley. In 1909 she married 
Walter DuBois Brookings at Claremont, California. 
Mrs. Brookings’ public service included war work 


MARIAN KINNEY BROOKINGS 
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manity lies in its moral worth. And again, that its 
moral worth consists internationally speaking, in its 
respect for Justice and Freedom, in its determi- 
nation to protect the national life of another peo- 
ple as it would its own, in the substitution of justice 
for selfinterest as the guiding motive of human 
action? 

Of this problem, I have no assured solution to 
offer. But I cannot doubt that as our work proceeds 
and grows, the Committees which carry it out will 
increasingly feel their responsibility in the matter 
of selection, and do their utmost to secure that every 
teacher who through our great Society goes forth 
as an envoy of peace and good understanding to 
countries other than her own, shall be equipped 
intellectually and morally for the work to which 
she sets her hand. They will see to it that she has 
some share of that rarest and least lucrative of 
virtues—fair-mindedness, that to her the power of 
appreciation is worth any amount of the power of 
despising, and finally that in the homely words of a 
much-loved English writer though ‘‘none of us can 
change our feelings by force, if we fight for good 
behaviour, God makes us a present of the good 
feelings!’’ 


as woman director of food conservation for the San 
Francisco Council for Defense. During 1919-20 
she was a member of the state board of the National 
League for Women’s Service in California and later 
served as president of the California branch of the 
American Association of Collegiate Alumnae. Five 
years ago Mr. and Mrs. Brookings moved to Wash- 
ington, and for the past three years Mrs. Brookings 
served as chairman of the Educational Committee of 
the National League of Women Voters, during which 
time she conducted a campaign in behalf of equal 
educational opportunities for children. At the 
same time her interest in the American Association 
of University Women and her efforts to complete 
the Washington Fund never flagged. 

Our Headquarters have become more than the 
needed national office of a growing Association’s 
business, more than the social center of the univer- 
sity women of America: they have become the 
memorial of Marian Kinney Brookings. In useful- 
ness, beauty, and increasing friendliness of spirit, 
let us make the memorial worthy. 

AuRELIA Henry REINHARDT. 
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THE WORK OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE ECONOMIC AND 
LEGAL STATUS OF WOMEN 


HAT women are playing a more and more 

important role in business and the professions 
is a fact so well known as to need no comment. 
Each census reports an increase in their numbers. 
But, apart from the general totals, we know little 
as to the situation in each of the occupations. 
Excellent studies have been made regarding the 
position of women in a few fields, notably in teaching. 
As to the details of the situation in other fields, 
however, little information is available. 

There are special organizations interested in the 
woman in industry, devoted to studying her well- 
being and to forwarding various plans for the better- 
ment of her condition. The woman in business or 
in a profession comes from a more privileged class 
and is better able in many ways to look out for 
herself. However, it would seem that the time has 
come to take stock of her situation, to discover where 
and how far she is succeeding, where she is meeting 
obstacles and why. 

A much smaller number of women are in business 
and the professions than in industry, but business 
and professional women are in a far more strategic 
position to influence public opinion and to change 
the attitude of those in power. If they can win 
assured positions in their own fields, they can do 
much to improve the condition of the great number 
of women in industry. 

The college and university women of the country 
are steadily taking the lead in the women’s move- 
ments. What part are they playing in business and 
the professions? It is the economic and legal 
problems of women that are to the fore today. 
Votes for women have been achieved, but, of course, 
we know that as yet equal political power is only 
barely potential. Equal jobs and full, equal, legal 
rights are still to be worked for. 

The first step in the direction of equal jobs was 
taken by an earlier generation who strove for equal 
opportunities for training. Not all doors are open 
even yet, but perhaps one may safely say that a 
woman can get at some institution, though possibly 
not at the foremost in the field, the necessary train- 
ing for any occupation. After she has obtained the 
training, either with ease or with difficulty, what 
chances has she in her chosen work to obtain fair 
trial with men? Conditions for women have im- 
proved to a remarkable degree; still equality of 
opportunity between the sexes, an obvious applica- 
tion of the ideal of democracy, is only a prospect. 

The A. A. U. W., with some twenty-five thousand 


members, is representative of the college and uni- 
versity women of the country. How many of the 
members have ever been in business or the profes- 
sions in any capacity? How long have they stayed? 
Why did those who left give up? With what success 
did they meet in the various fields? Have they 
encountered obstacles in their training and in their 
active work? Were these obstacles due to tradition, 
to the nature and general conditions of the particular 
job, or to the legal situation? Do these obstacles 
differ from one section of the country to another as 
regards a particular type of job in a given occupa- 
tion? Are they being felt by the younger genera- 
tion of college women in the same degree and in the 
same general manner as they were by the older 
women? Until definite information as to the details 
of the obstacles met with in the various fields is well 
known, the obstacles cannot be overcome. 

The colleges, universities and professional schools 
are offering a wider and wider range of courses. 
This, the most independent college generation we 
have ever seen, is most in need of help in using its 
freedom of choice, in determining what occupations 
it shall choose and how it shall prepare for the jobs 
of its choice. One of the outstanding developments 
in college and university organization today is the 
bureau of vocational guidance with the personnel 
director. Scientific psychology is being applied to 
selecting persons for particular positions. Job 
analysis is the other side of the immediate picture. 
But there is still the economic factor. What rewards 
have the women in business and the professions 
received? How have these rewards correlated with 
special training? What special fields are today 
promising the most to the coming generations of 
college trained women? All these questions must 
be answered by the college bureau of vocational 
guidance if it is to give full rounded information and 
assistance to its students. 

Closely connected with this question of earnings 
is the much discussed question of how far pro- 
fessional and business women are fully or partially 
responsible for the support of dependents. The 
two or three studies which have been made on this 
topic have dealt more especially with women in the 
teaching profession. With suggestions of the family 
wage coming to us from Europe, it is interesting té 
know how many women are supporting dependents 
and who these dependents are. It is a much more 
hopeful task to be educating young children that 
it is to be supporting the aged or invalid. This 
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difference necessarily affects the character of the 
achievements of those supporting the dependents. 

There is abundant evidence that married women 
are not making perfect adjustments of their con- 
flicting interests. More and more college women are 
demanding that in some way they be enabled to 
marry and also to carry on the work for which they 
were prepared in college. Two of the outstanding 
experiments started by the colleges in the past year 
are directed toward the working out of some solu- 
tion of this problem. The undergraduates are 
frankly interested in both marriage and outside 
interests. They do not feel called upon, as did 
their older sisters, to make a choice. They are 
demanding both. We have heard much in the 
magazines lately about the professional woman and 
her baby, but a few individual experiences, interest- 
ing as they may be from a human point of view, are 
not sufficient for broad scientific conclusions. Exact 
information is needed. How many of our members 
have continued their work after marriage? How 
many have given up their jobs either upon mrriage 
or soon afterwards? Has the presence of children 
in the family had a deciding influence one way or the 
other? What effect did marriage have upon the 
advancement and earning capacity of those who 
continued in their work. This last is not a question 
which can be answered with precision, but at least 
well considered opinions would be of value, especially 
when considered in the light of surrounding 
conditions. 

With all these problems in mind, the Committee 
on the Economic and Legal Status of Women is 
devoting its time this year to making a general 
survey of the earning capacity of college and uni- 
versity women. This study is undertaken in the 
belief that, before we turn our attention to detailed 
economic or legal situations affecting women, it 
would be well to have a general view of the whole 
situation of the women who are or have been in 
business or the professions, to learn from them where 
they have done well, where they have met with 
hindrances, how they have decided the question of 
marriage and the continuance of their work. For 
this purpose our own membership provides a repre- 
sentative group. 

Little of this information, indeed practically 
none of it, can be found by going over statistical 
reports, statutes and legal decisions. 
women who have been or are actively engaged in the 
various occupations, or who are interested in helping 
those women so engaged, can give the necessary 
information. For this reason the committee has 
prepared a brief and simple questionnaire from the 
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answers to which much of the information desired 
can be tabulated and sources of further information 
indicated. Copies of the questionnaire and sug- 
gestions as to how it may be filled out will be sent to 
each branch president. The committee hopes that 
each branch will appoint one person to be respon- 
sible for seeing that each member fills in a question- 
naire and for returning them to Headquarters. 
Individual members interested in the study can 
obtain further information fromthe branch president 
or from the chairman of the committee. 

The committee is convinced that the information 
sought will be of real and immediate use to our 
members. ‘Those who are in business or the profes- 
sions will be interested in knowing what other col- 
lege women in their own particular fields are doing. 
If it is found that some particular situation is facing 
a number in the same occupation, the ground is at 
least ready for such a condition to be attacked. 

Educators will be interested in the results which 
it is hoped will be obtained through the correlations 
between training and success. The bureaus of 
vocational guidance can use data concerning open- 
ings, chances of advancement, possibilities of earn- 
ings, in specific branches of any field of work. 

Mothers of daughters in college today want to 
know what are the conditions as regards women in 
the occupations for which their daughters are pre- 
paring or may prepare. With more informaton the 
family might be in a position to direct the daughter’s 
choice with greater wisdom. Other women who 
may not have immediate problems of their own are 
interested in the possibility of bettering the position 
of women. 

The committee was also glad to find that from the 
information sought by its questionnaire it will be 
possible to compile an occupational directory of the 
membership of the A. A. U. W. Those who have 
needed the names of women engaged in a given 
field of work in a particular locality will realize 
what a useful list of names such a directory would 
provide, and the occupational statistics thus made 
available would prove invaluable in determining 
the major interests which should be met by the 
working program of the Association. 

Feeling that the information it seeks will in these 
ways be of use to many members of the A. A. U. W. 
and to others interested in the education and ad- 
vancement of women, the committee is asking for 
the codperation of the branches in assuring a large 
return of its questionnaire in time to make the 
results available for the national convention. 

Cuase GOING WoopHOUSE, 
C Latins 





THE INFANCY AND MATERNITY ACT AS AN EDUCATIONAL FACTOR 


By Euise W. GRAUPNER 


HE effort to extend for two years the benefits of 

the Infancy and Maternity Act as expressed in 

H. R. 7555 should have the ardent support of every 

college woman who believes in the fundamental 
theory of public education. 

In 1921 the Sheppard-Towner bill was passed by 
Congress and provided a Federal subsidy for those 
states that agreed to match the appropriation and to 
do educational work in preventing our unnecessarily 
high mortality among mothers and babies. This 
original act, however, provided for a five year period 
ending June, 1927. Anew Congressional authoriza- 
tion is necessary to continue what is conceded to be 
an effective measure in meeting one of our national 
needs: education of the mother in those funda- 
mentals that will make for healthy childhood. The 
records of the physical status of the men of the 
draft, in 1917, give proof that a large percentage of 
the men had not had the proper physical care during 
their childhood. Money spent in an effort to 
build better bodies may later be for ‘the general 
welfare. H. R. 7555 provides for a two year 
extension of the terms of the original act. 

The American Association of University Women 
is one of the several national organizations working 
for the passage of this measure, by virtue of standing 
for the general principle of ‘adequate support for 
the Childrens Bureau.’ 

Now that the interest of our Association has left 
the exclusive field of higher education and con- 
cerned itself with the problem of the run-about child, 
it is increasingly consistent that we lend our earnest 
effort to secure the continuance of the Act, that will 
provide for the education of the mother in a field 
that will enable her to produce a more healthy 
child. The California Branch blazed the trail 
through the organization of a Health Center 
where mothers have opportunities to attend classes 
on infant feeding, care of the run-about child, 
behavior problems, postural defects, as well as pre- 
natal lectures. Support of the Sheppard-Towner 
act was a logical next step in that it put upon a 
permanent national basis the work that the 
Children’s Bureau had stimulated during the period 
of the World War. 

The organized support of every branch of our 
organization is now needed to make it possible for 
the Children’s Bureau thoroughly to establish its 
big educational campaign. In 
child health activities had been organized before 
this act was passed. [oundation work has now 
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been accomplished so that the states are increasingly 
taking on responsibility. But any educational 
campaign is necessarily slow and time is needed to 
cover the whole field. We believe much that has 
been accomplished would be lost if codperation 
between State and Federal Government were to 
cease now. 

The bill passed the House on April 5 by a vote of 
218 to 44 but met opposition in the Senate. The 
Senate Committee on Education and Labor, to 
which it was referred reported favorably on the bill 
but actually attempted to kill all chances of securing 
a continuance of the Federal appropriation by 
amending to authorize a one year extension, rather 
than for two years. Supporters of the bill refused 
to accept this amendment, asking for the House Bill 
as originally adopted. But the day that the bill 
came up for action in the Senate it was “talked to 
death” and no action was taken before the adjourn- 
ment of Congress. However the measure remains 
on the Senate Calendar, which goes over to the 
second session of the 69th Congress, convening in 
December. 

It is therefore extremely important that in the 
coming few weeks before the Senate reconvenes, 
every organization supporting this measure shall 
make efforts to inform their Senators of the work 
being accomplished in their States, with the aid of 
Federal Funds. Action early in the session is 
necessary so that the several state legislatures, 
meeting in January, may have some basis upon 
which to match appropriations for keeping up the 
state end of the work. We want to make this 
appeal to the branches especially personal and 
urgent. Without local action and contact with 
Senators your National Legislative Committee 
must necessarily be ineffective. If a favorable vote 
is taken the benefits of the Act will be continued 
through to June, 1929; if action is not taken, Federal 
aid to states will terminate at the end of June, 1927. 

Opposition to the policy of Federal Aid in general 
is raised against the measure. The answer, how- 
ever, is that this is no new question, but dates 
back to 1787. The list of specific purposes for which 
aid has been granted is a long one, including roads, 
bridges and health of farm animals. But if the age- 
long debate on the wisdom of Federal aid is to be 
seriously revived we believe that the appropriation 
benefiting the health of the Mother and the Child 
should be the last, rather than the first, to be striken 
from the expenditures. 
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HE Committee on Fellowships is now pre- 

pared to announce the fellowships which 
will be awarded for the academic year 1927-28. 
These fellowships are open to American women 
unless otherwise designated. Application should 
be made by letter to the chairman of the com- 
mittee, Professor Agnes L. Rogers, Bryn Mawr 
College, Bryn Mawr, Penna., and may be made to 
serve for all the fellowships for which the candidate 
is eligible. Applications and recommendations 
must be received not later than January 1, 1927. 
None can be accepted after that date. The 
letter of application should contain an account 
of the applicant’s educational training, a state- 
ment in full of the plan of study or research 


THE ALICE FREEMAN 
LOWSHIP 


Candidates for this research Fellowship of $1500 must 
not only have the degree of Doctor of Philosophy or Doctor 
of Science, but must also present evidence of distinctive 
subsequent accomplishment in research. 


PALMER MEMORIAL FEL- 


THE SARAH BERLINER RESEARCH AND LECTURE 
FELLOWSHIP 


The Sarah Berliner Research and Lecture Fellowship 
for Women is awarded by the Fellowship Committee of the 
American Association of University Women. It is availa- 
ble to American women holding the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy or Doctor of Science who give promise of dis- 
tinction in the subject to which they are devoting them- 
selves. Itis given preferably to women working in physics, 
chemistry or biology. $1000 to $1200. 


THE BOSTON ALUMNAE FELLOWSHIP 


The Boston Branch of the American Association of 
University Women aided by the Radcliffe Alumnae Asso- 
ciation, the Boston Alumnae Clubs of Smith College, Bryn 
Mawr College, Vassar College, Wellesley College, Boston 
University, Mount Holyoke College, Tufts College, 
Wheaton College, Simmons College, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, offers a graduate fellowship of $800 
for the purpose of stimulating scholarship among women. 

The holder of this Fellowship must be a graduate of an 
approved college, and must have good health, excellent 
character, ability, and initiative. The Fellowship may, 
at the discretion of the Committee of Award, be given to 
an applicant who submits a report of a limited amount of 
investigation, provided the work is of high quality and 
shows exceptional promise. The award will be postponed 
unless the conditions are fully met. The Fellowship must 
be used in Europe or America for one year of constructive 
work, and not merely for the purpose of general culture. 


THE A, A. U. W. EUROPEAN FELLOWSHIP 


This Fellowship of $1500 for research in Europe, is open 
to any woman having a degree in Arts, Science, or Litera- 
ture, who has met all the requirements for the Doctor of 
Philosophy degree with the possible exception of the com- 





FELLOWSHIP ANNOUNCEMENTS 





and the object in view. 
nied: by: 

1. A certificate from the registrar of the col- 
lege or university awarding the degree 
or degrees received by the applicant. 

2. Date of birth; testimonials as to the health, 
character, personality, ability, and schol- 
arship of the applicant. 

3. Theses, papers, or reports of investigations, 
published or unpublished, unless other 
requirements are specified. 

Further details will be found in the printed an- 
nouncements which may be secured from the 
Executive Secretary, 1634 I Street, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


It should ‘be ‘accompa- 





pletion of the dissertation. This Fellowship will be 
awarded only to one who gives promise of distinction. 


THE MARGARET E. MALTBY FELLOWSHIP 


This Fellowship of $1500 is open to women having a 
degree in Arts, Science or Literature. Candidates must 
show promise of distinction. 


THE MARY PEMBERTON NOURSE 
FELLOWSHIP 


The Committee on Fellowships of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women has been made the committee 
of award of this fellowship of the value of $1500 offered 
biennially. The candidate must possess a bachelor’s degree 
or its equivalent. She must also have completed a mini- 
mum of either two years of graduate study tending toward 
public health work (for instance in such subjects as biology, 
chemistry, the medical sciences, economics, sociology), or 
two years of practical work in the field of public health. 

The Fellowship may be used for any work along the lines 
of public health which shall be approved by the Com- 
mittee. The following types of work indicate the direc- 
tions in which it may be used: 

a. Extensive study of public health problems and prac- 
tice abroad or in the United States. 

b. Intensive study of some special problems of public 
health. 

c. Study of the science of public health in some ap- 
proved institution. 

In the letter of application required of all candidates 
the applicant must explain fully her conception of public 
work. A personal conference between the candidate and 
a member of the committee will be arranged wherever it 
is possible. 


MEMORIAL 


THE ANNA C. BRACKETT MEMORIAL FELLOWSHIP 


This Memorial Fellowship of $1000 is offered biennially 
by the American Association of University Women as 
Trustee of the memorial fund given by the AnnaC. Brackett 
Association. 

This Fellowship is open to any woman having a degree 
in Arts, Science or Literature, who intends to make teach- 
ing her profession. In general, preference is given to those 


applicants who have had successful experience in teaching 
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and in addition have completed at least two years of gradu- 
ate study. The award is based upon evidence of the char- 
acter and ability of the candidate and promise of success 
in teaching. 


THE PHI MU FELLOWSHIP 


This Fellowship of $1000 is for graduate work, open to 
American women having a degree from any university or 
college in which Phi Mu has a Chapter. 


THE A, A. U. W. FELLOWSHIP (UNDESIGNATED) 


A new undesignated fellowship of $1500 is open to women 
having a degree in Arts, Science or Literature. Candidates 


must show promise of distinction. Preference will be 
given to candidates who are interested in the study of the 
preschool child. 


THE A. A. U. W. INTERNATIONAL FELLOWSHIP 


A fellowship of the value of $1500 is open to all members 
of associations or federations belonging to the International 
Federation of University Women, to enable the holder to 
carry on a year’s research in some country other than her 
own. 

ELEANORE BOSWELL, 
For the Committee on Fellowships. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


For THE YEAR EnpinNG May 31, 1926 


BALANCE SHEET 
ASSETS 
Cash and cash advances................. $180 ,593.83 
Securities 70,808.68 
15,000.00 
Real Estate, Original Cost............... 165 ,000 .00 
Furniture, Fixtures, Alterations, Original 
RR iirarsasatienacied male ites duis Gosanbbl arncikiarnens ae 50 ,292. 
$481 ,694.7: 
LIABILITIES 
Bills Payable: 
To Life Membership Fund. $7,300.00 
To General Fellowship Fund 7,700.00 
Mortgages and Bonds: 
First Mortgage 
Second Mortgage 
A. A. U. W. Bonds 


$15 ,000. 


64,500.00 
66,892.50 $176,392. 
8 000. 
15,899. 


"$215,292. 


General Fund 

Carnegie Fund 

Oxford Summer School Fees 

Washington Fund, Cash* 

Washington Fund, Donated Securities 
Sinking Fund 

Life Membership Fund 

A. A. U. W. Club, General Fund 

A. A. U. W. Club, College Club Gift... . 
General Fellowship Fund 

Special Fellowships, Revenue Accts 
Special Fellowships, Principal Accts....... 
International Fellowship Fund 


$15,516. 
1,777. 
2,430.6 
140 ,927 . 28 
26 ,395.00 

3,175. 

7,450. 
3,913.70 
285.15 

18 ,897. 
3,384.98 
40 ,315.40 
1,933.50 
$266 , 402.51 
$481 ,694.7 


fe 


CASH RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 
June 1, 1925, ro May 31, 1926 
RECEIPTS 
General Fund: 

oe ig 
JOURNAL subscriptions ................ 
SR cn ek adinn noe hannes 
Affiliated Alumnae 
Sustaining memberships............... 
ii a ot lt ae aha kd Soe ok rhe 
Interest and Miscellaneous............. 
Life Membership 


$42,843.50 
1,464.84 
2,325.00 
647 .50 
415.00 
1,347.92 
713.43 


50.00 
Rockefeller Educational Fund.......... $12,258. 39 


Carnegie International Fund 
Oxford Summer Course fees............ 


$5,000.00 
2,430.60 


Headquarters Accounts: 
Washington Fund $65 ,3 


* 


Non-resident Ques... ..ceccsccccccecss 


’ 


38 
00 
Rent from Club 47 
16 


MMIII ng sb. 30.0% oo Ke Sd eine os oe 
Sinking Fund 69. 


A. A. U. W. Club: 
General Fund 
College Club Gift 


$59 ,346. 
3,151. 


Fellowship Funds: 

$5,855. 

6,120. 

180. 

1,933. 
$220,177.03 
Biakames dame 1, T0805... 20.0 ccecces $105 442.21 
$325 ,619.24 


General Fellowships other revenues... ... 
International Fellowship Fund 


* To May 31, 1926, the sum of $26,433.21 of the Washington Fund has been expended for fixed charges and campaign 
expense, so that the total collected for the Fund, including securities, is $193,755.46. 
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AWARDS FOR SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 


EXPENDITURES 

General Association Budget: 

Expenses of general officers and directors. 

Committee on Recognitions 

Committee on Historical Textbooks 

Housing Committee 

International Relations Committee 

Legislative Policies Committee 

Committee on Standards 

Dues to the International Federation. . . 

Work with other organizations 

Office of Executive Secretary 

Treasurer’s Office 

Office supplies, printing, telephone, etc... 

Publication of JouRNAL 

Educational Program* 

International program 

Unforseen contingencies 

Miscellaneous including refunds 


$4 734.95 
625.21 
33.59 
27.95 
203 . 54 
17.51 
16.00 
2,250.00 
185.00 
11,568.77 
3,756.03 
3,707.89 


1,655.30 
Total general activities $50 , 864.27 
National Headquarters: 

Interest on mortgages and bonds 

Interest on certificates of indebtedness. . . 
. Taxes and Miscellaneous 

Amortization of second mortgage 

Washington Fund Committee 

Repayment of Loans.......... 


$9 ,434.50 
246 .00 
3,923.01 


’ 


$20 ,406. 20 


Total National Headquarters Accounts. 


Fellowships: 
Expenses of Fellowship Committee 
A. A. U. W. European Fellowship 
Scandinavian Fellowship 
Alice Freeman Palmer Memorial Fellow- 


Anna C. Brackett Memorial Fellowship. . 
Rose Sidgwick Memorial Fellowship... . 
Phi Mu Fellowship 

Mary Pemberton Nourse Fellowship 


Total Fellowships 


A.A. U. W. National Club: 
Total operating expense 


Total expenditures June 1, 1925, to May 


$65 ,797 .74 


$145 ,025.41 
180 593.83 


$325 ,619.24 


Mrs. A. Ross HI11, 
Treasurer. 


* The total account for the Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Memorial contribution to the Association is as follows: 


Educational Program 
Contributed to the cost of the Journau 


AWARDS FOR SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 


OUR representative in the Association to Aid 

Scientific Research by Women, for the first time 

since her original appointment and to her great 

regret, was prevented from attendance on the annual 

meeting of the Association. The report which 

follows is accordingly based entirely upon the very 
adequate minutes of that meeting. 

The changes in the policy of the Association, 
last year adopted in general outline, were this year 
perfected in detail. The Association proposes in 
future to offer: 

1. The Ellen Richards Research Prize, at present 
of $2,000, to be offered next for 1928, to “any 
woman of any nation, who has distinguished herself 
by scientific research in the laboratory sciences 
involving experimental work and who has arrived at 
‘new conclusions by new methods.’” 

It is hoped to offer this prize every three years. 
Candidates may be nominated by colleges which 
are members of the Association, by “Associations 
of Women in Science,’”’ and by “Women engaged in 
scientific research not included in either of the 
above groups;” also by the International Federation 


of University Women and by women holding posi- 
tions in foreign universities. 

2. The Maria Mitchell Research Grant of a mini- 
mum value of $1,000, open to “any woman in the 
United States or in Great Britain or its dominions 
who has to her credit published work beyond that 
submitted for a doctor’s thesis (or its equivalent) 
and who can present satisfactory evidence that she 
is at work on a problem requiring opportunities for 
research that she cannot command without leisure 
and financial assistance.” 

3. Appointments to a table at the Naples Zoé- 
logical Station. 

Questions concerning any one of these awards 
should be addressed to the secretary of the Associ- 
ation to Aid Scientific Research by Women, Mrs. 
Samuel F. Clarke, Williamstown, Massachusetts. 

The writer of this report has never been more 
impressed by the importance of the work of the 
Association and has never more cordially endorsed 
the wisdom of the A. A. U. W. in making its yearly 
fifty dollar contribution in support of this work. 

Mary WHIton CALKINS. 





MATERIAL DISTRIBUTED FROM THE EXECUTIVE OFFICE 


- ORDER that our members may be more fully informed regarding the various pamphlets, reports, 
outlines, and miscellaneous printed material available at Headquarters, apart from the publications 


prepared in the Educational Office, the following lists have been compiled. 


Committee chairmen, groups, 


and individuals responsible for the preparation of branch programs will find these publications both helpful 


and interesting. 


supplied free of charge unless otherwise specified. 


RESEARCH 


Self-Help for Women College Students. A study intended 
for the use of prospective college students and their 
advisors, deans of women, administrators of loan funds, 
etc. Price 50 cents. 


The Expenses of Women College Students. A survey of 114 
colleges and universities published in 1923. Price 
25 cents. (Limited supply only). 


JOURNAL REPRINTS 


Housing of Women Students at College. An investigation 
of housing conditions in representative colleges and 


universities in the United States. 


The Result of the Housing Questionnaires. Based upon 
returns from 69 cities in which there are branches of the 
a. 4A. UW. 


Academic Status of Women on University Faculties, and The 
Share of Faculty in College Administration. Price 
10 cents. 


Commitice Activities. Summarized reports of the activities 
and accomplishments of the various committees of the 
A. A. U. W. in 1924. 


The International Federation of University Women. An 
outline of the history, development and work of the 
I. F.U. W. Price 2 cents. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE I. F. U. W. 


Report of the Council Meeting held in Brussels in July, 1925. 


Occasional Paper No. 3. Issued in March, 1923. 
Occasional Paper No. 4, February, 1925. A special number 
I , 2 I 
devoted to a consideration of the place of university 

women in the world’s work. 


Occasional Paper No. 5, March, 1926. This number con- 
tains news from the national federations, reports on 
international fellowships, etc. 


Stupy OUTLINES 


Mimeographed sheets giving valuable suggestions and 
material for branch programs for 1926-27. The follow- 
ing outlines are available: 

1. Recognition of Universities and Colleges and Institu- 
tional Membership. 

2. Educational Program of Preschool, Elementary and 
Adolescent Education. 

3. Fellowships 


Additions to the lists will appear in later issues of the JouRNAL. 


All material will be 


. International Relations. 
5. The Journal. 

. Legislation. 

. National Headquarters. 


A. A. U. W. PAMPHLETS 


Charter and By-Laws of the National Association. 


Individual Membership in the American Association of 
University Women. 


Information on Institutional Membership for Colleges and 
Universities. 


What Does the A. A. U. W. Do? 


Fellowship Work of the American Association of University 
Women. 


Announcement of Fellowships to be awarded in 1927. 


International Federation of University Women. Contains a 
brief history of the International Federation, a list of 
the International clubhouses, the national associations, 
etc. 


How We Have Grown in One Year. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Report of the Conference on the Cause and Cure of War, 
January, 1925. Price 50 cents. 


The Value of Knowledge in International Relations. An 
address given by the Right Hon. Viscount Grey of 
Fallodon, K. G., at the inaugural meeting of the Inter- 
national Federation of University Women, July, 1920. 


The Higher Knowledge. An address given by the Right 
Hon. Viscount Haldane of Cloan, K. T., P. C., O. M., 
at a meeting of the International Federation of Uni- 
versity Women, July, 1921. 

A Survey of Higher Education for Women in Japan. Pub- 

lished by the Japan Branch, April, 1925. 


Lists of foreign universities and other institutions where 

training qualifies for membership in the A. A. U. W. 
How to Start A Cooperative Nursery. Price 5 cents. 
How to Start A Cooperative Kitchen. Price 5 cents. 
How to Start A Cooperative Laundry. Price 5 cents. 


Post Cards. 
Building. 


Several views of the National Headquarters 
Price 5 cents for two cards. 
Frances A. NORTON. 
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EDITORIAL 


THIS MATTER OF FELLOWSHIPS 


The work that the National Committee on Fellow- 
ships can do effectively is the selection for the various 
fellowships administered by the Association of 
American candidates who have already embarked 
on graduate work and are attaining creditable 
standards, and, second, the choice from American 
applicants of the best candidates for fellowships 
offered by the International Federation. The 
Committee has already been appointed the com- 
mittee of selection for American candidates for 
International Fellowships. 

During the current year four candidates sent in 
applications for the fellowships offered by the 
Australian Federation to members of the Inter- 
national Federation of University Women. These 
have been arranged in order of merit and forwarded 
to the Committee of Award of the International 
Federation of University Women. The Fellowship 
Committee would be swamped if it continued to 
handle awards with smaller stipends and lower 
requirements than they have now recommended. 
Moreover, it is our serious responsibility to raise 
the level of achievement of women along scholarly 
lines. We are an educational, not a philanthropic 
organization. Other groups of women may properly 
take care of the needy. Our emphasis must be 
upon excellence in scientific attainment. We would 
be acting contrary to the original purpose of the 
Association, if we preferred needy mediocrity to 
exceptional aptitude for research and ambitious 
talent. Money to be spent in the way we propose 
is hard to get. Our efforts, however, have won the 
recognition of our organization by educators. We 
must continue to give encouragement where the 
best results can be obtained by affording oppor- 
tunity for women to become productive scholars. 

The past year has brought generous gifts for 
women interested in and able to do creative work. 
The Carnegie Fellowships for Art represent a 
notable advance in the support of training for 
graduate work in the history of art. Forty-eight 
thousand dollars has been appropriated for this 
purpose. 

The National Research Council Fellowships for 
Science and the Guggenheim Memorial Fellowships 
are remarkable for the generous principle of opening 


them to all, irrespective of sex, race, or creed, for 
the handsome stipends they provide and for their 
emphasis on creative work as their goal. These 
fellowships are of moment to us as they in part 
fulfill the purpose of our most advanced fellowships, 
namely, the Alice Freeman Palmer and the Sarah 
Berliner Fellowships. 

Consideration has been given to avoidance of 
possible wasteful overlapping with other endow- 
ments providing financial aid for graduate women. 
It seems, however, that most of our awards have 
been and will be made to women who have not done 
sufficient work to justify a Guggenheim award. 
Our contribution will be to assist women toward 
that level of attainment, making for a few women 
at least of the gifted among women the conditions 
more equal to those that men enjoy. 

A unique award is announced by the Committee 
on Child Development of the Division of Anthro- 
pology and Psychology of the National Research 
Council. A limited number of fellowships is offered, 
open to women only, available for qualified candi- 
dates wishing to prepare for work in the field of 
child study and parents’ education. The sig- 
nificance of this award must be obvious. In simple 
societies women’s chief care has been the feeding of 
the family and the care of children. It is dis- 
appointing to see how the most important scientific 
contributions in the former field are being made by 
men, and that the directorships of Child Welfare 
Bureaus are with one exception held by men. 
Women are in need of training and opportunity 
even in the very fields that have always been held 
to be their own. University women owe it to 
themselves to equalize opportunities for men and 
women. The next decade of our Association’s 
endeavor should establish a fellowship in every 
state, so that Cecil Rhodes’ vision of a world made 
perfect by educational relations between the three 
great powers, England, Germany and the United 
States, may be extended to include women and 
other countries also, so that in the United States we 
might make it possible for women to have the ad- 
vantages which Rhodes firmly believed resulted 
from the intercourse of educated persons throughout 
the world. 


AGNES L. RoGERs. 
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HOW WE HAVE GROWN! 

We have had no need for mothballs at Head- 
quarters during the past summer, and now that the 
statistics from the file office are available it is easy 
to understand why we have been so busy. The 
figures surprise even those who have been compiling 
them. The membership report published Septem- 
ber first shows a total national membership of 
26,322, of whom 24,738 belong to our 374 branches. 
Amazing as these figures are, and a reliable indica- 
tion of the health of the Association, to us one of 
their most satisfactory revelations is the continuity 
of growth throughout the summer months. During 
June nine new branches were organiz2d—the record 
for any one month at any time of year in the whole 
history of the Association—and although July and 
August show only two new branches each, this is a 
marked improvement over iast year when there were 
no new branches in July and only one in August. 
In addition to the increase in branch membership, 
the summer has brought us 130 general members, 
so that in the three months in which the Association 
is least active we have gained 708 new members as 
well as 41 reinstated members. 

All of which tempts us to reminisce a little on our 
earlier records. Four years ago, when national 
headquarters were opened, we were proud of our 
membership of some 14,000. We felt that an organi- 
zation which numbered so many supporters from 
every part of the country might with dignity estab- 
lish itself at the nation’s capital. One of the first 
members of the headquarters staff was a membership 
director who organized a campaign that brought our 
membership up to 18,500 by the end of 1923. 
Since then our growth, while encouraged in every 


possible way by the national officers and directors 
as well as the state and local membership chairmen, 
has been largely spontaneous. In October 1924, 
with our figures at 20,531, the monthly membership 
reports which have since proved invaluable were 
started as a means of summarizing the increasingly 
bulky records of the file office. It is thus possible 
to trace our growth month by month throughout the 
past two years—a study which reveals the sig- 
nificant facts that we are growing at a constantly 
accelerating rate, and that our growth is becoming 
more evenly distributed throughout the year, instead 
of concentrating at times when special pressure is 
brought to bear, as at conventions and sectional 
conferences. Our total increase in membership 
between October 1, 1924 and October 1, 1925, was 
2,386; between October 1, 1925, and September 1, 
1926—an eleven-month period, note, since the 
JOURNAL must go to press before the September 
figures are complete—was 3,405. A count of the 
new members would give considerably higher figures, 
but there are always resignations and delinquent 
payments to reduce the totals. It is worthy of 
comment, however, that at the end of the last fiscal 
year only 178 more were dropped for non-payment 
of dues than at the end of the preceding year. 

We are all familiar with the axion that a living 
organism must either grow or die. Judged by its 
growth during the past year the A. A. U. W. is 
obviously very much alive—more alive than ever 
before, and it is the JouURNAL’s ambition not only to 
foster continued growth of the Association, but to 
respond by its own growth, in order that it may 
more adequately meet the needs and desires of its 
readers. 


JOURNAL CONTRIBUTORS 


Professor A. Zimmern is chief of the Section of General 
Affairs at the Institute of Intellectual Codperation in 
Paris. 

Miss Reta Oldham is chairman of the Sub-Committee on 
Exchange on Secondary School Teachers, of the Commit- 
tee on Exchange of Information Concerning Secondary 
Education. 

Chase Going Woodhouse is already known to JouRNAL 
readers. In this issue she appears in the réle of Chairman 
of the Committee on the Economic and Legal Status of 
Women. 

Elise W. Graupner, B. L. University of California, has 
been active in the child health work of the San Francisco 
Branch for a number of years. She is now living in Wash- 
ington and helping the Committee on Legislation. 

Mary Whiton Calkins, Litt.D., the A. A. U. W. repre- 
sentative in the Association to Aid Scientific Research 
by Women, is professor of Psychology and Philosophy at 
Wellesley College. 

Marie B. Fowler, Supervisor, Early Elementary Depart- 
ment of the Kalamazoo Public Schools, took her, bachelor’s 


and master’s degrees at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, in 1922. 

Frances A. Norton has been associated with the Execu- 
tive Office since the establishment of Washington Head- 
quarters and is now Assistant Executive Secretary. 

Agnes L. Rogers, M.A. St. Andrews University, Scot- 
land; Graduate in Honours, Moral Sciences Tripos, Univer- 
sity of Cambridge; Ph.D. Columbia University, has taught 
at Columbia University, Goucher College, Smith College 
and Bryn Mawr College. She is Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Fellowships. 

Thyrsa W. Amos, B.A. and M.A. University of Kansas, 
is Dean of Women at the University of Pittsburgh. 

Vlorence M. Teagarden, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of 
Psychology in the University of Pittsburgh, is connected 
with the Preschool Child Clinic of the Pittsburgh Free 
Dispensary. 

Helen Tredway Graham, A.B. Bryn Mawr, 1911; M.A. 
Bryn Mawr, 1912; Ph. D. University of Chicago, 1915, is 
a member of the Department of Pharmacology, Wash- 
ington University Medical School, St. Louis. 





PRESCHOOL, ELEMENTARY AND 
ADOLESCENT EDUCATION 


NEW VENTURES IN EDUCATION FOR UNIVERSITY WOMEN! 


By Lois HaypDEN MEEK 


HE American Association of University Women 

is an educational organization. The purpose 

of the association as set down in its original charter 

is to unite “the alumnae of different institutions 

for practical educational work, for the collection and 

publication of statistical and other information 

concerning education, and in general for the mainte- 
nance of high standards of education.” 

For some forty years the educational work under- 
taken was entirely concerned with the upper levels 
of education, college and university. We were con- 
cerned mainly with improving the standards of col- 
lege and university and in making it possible for 
more women to attend college. 

Three years ago, however, the association started 
out on a new venture—a venture which took them 
into a field of education which has not been the 
special province of university women. This is the 
field of the education of children. For a group of 
university women to undertake such a project was 
indeed a radical departure. Why should college 
women devote themselves to improving the educa- 
tion of children? What interest could there be in 
this work for women with training in institutions of 
higher learning? 

In the first place, we find in the United States a 
large group of university graduates who are married 
women with families. In fact, of the 25,000 members 
in our association, the greatest number are home- 
makers. Such women are necessarily concerned 
with the education and training of their children. 

3ut very few of them have had anything in their 
university education which prepared them for this 
responsibility. John Dewey, our noted educator, 
has said that parenthood is the last of the professions 
to be standardized, and this is certainly true. 

For many years we have been prone to think that 
if a mother kept her babies clean, well fed, and 
clothed properly, and guarded them from physical 
harm, she had met her responsibilities adequately. 
The school was supposed to take care of the rest. 
But modern psychology says otherwise. We realize 

1 Delivered before the Fourth Biennial Conference of 


the International Federation of University Women, 
Amsterdam, The Netherlands, July 30, 1926. 


now that the home has an important influence on 
character and intellectual development. More es- 
pecially do we realize the importance which the early 
years of a child’s life—those years before he enters © 
school—may have upon his total personality. 
Psychoanalysists have traced many adult maladjust- 
ments to experiences in very early child life. The 
school of behaviorism in psychology is showing by 
experimental clinical studies just how personality 
trends are developed in babies and young children. 
To quote Watson, “One can make or break the 
child, so far as its personality is concerned, long 
before the age of five isreached. We believe that by 
the end of the second year the pattern of the future 
individual is already laid down.” 

Besides mothers, there are other groups of uni- 
versity women who are interested in this project. 
Many of the women who are in professional work 
have chosen vocations which are concerned with 
children—nursing, medicine, social service, educa- 
tion, and clinical work. When these women took 
their training, very little emphasis was placed upon 
a study of child life, and since that time much 
information has been developed. 

There is another group of university graduates in 
the United States—women of leisure who give a great 
deal of time to civic affairs and philanthropic en- 
deavors. Such women are active in political cam- 
paigns where there is usually some educational issue, 
such as voting of bond issues for school purposes and 
election of school officers, or members of boards of 
education. ‘They are serving on local school boards 
of education, they are often chairmen of community 
committees and thus have a vital part in determining 
policies and practice in schools. They are organiz- 
ing and directing agencies for child welfare such as 
health clinics, day nurseries, and recreation houses. 
These women should know more about the institu- 
tion and the children for whom they work. 

For the large group of college trained women who 
are dealing with adults, in business, in homes, in 
teaching, in medicine, in social work, it is essential 
that they understand something of child life as a 
basis for understanding adult life. Personalities, 
character, individualism are not the product of adult 
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experiences, but rather the product of a whole life of 
experiences beginning at birth. Some of our most 
fundamental personality trends are developed in 
the first few years of childhood and remain with 
us as assets or as liabilities all through life. If one 
would understand adults one must know the process 
of learning and development which makes them as 
they are. 

In view of this many sided interest in early 
childhood education, the first part of the educational 
program of the American Association of University 
Women is a study of preschool education, the educa- 
tion of the child from birth to six years of age. 
Education as here used is not confined to what is 
learned in school but includes all of life’s learnings, 
likes and dislikes, personal habits and social conduct. 
For the child before he goes to school, this prac- 
tically means education in the home. 

The study of preschool education is carried on by 
small groups of college women all over the United 
States. These women meet together as a rule, once 
a week for two hours to study and discuss problems 
of the education of preschool children. Most of 
the women are mothers, but often one finds teachers, 
social workers, nurses, or others whose professions 
deal with children. The study groups also include 


women of leisure who are actively engaged in 


volunteer civic work. For such women it is im- 
perative that behavior clinics, child welfare stations, 
and nursery schools be more than mere names. 

Realizing that the school is the institution next 
in importance to the home in its influence upon 
children, the second study project of the American 
Association of University Women comprehends the 
period of child life during the first eight years of 
school. In the United States twenty-four million 
children out of a total of twenty-nine million 
between the ages of five and seventeen are in the 
public elementary schools. ‘These schools are en- 
tirely supported by public money and are under the 
control of public lay boards of education. There 
are relatively few privately owned and directed 
elementary schools. This means thatthe elementary 
schools in the United States are just as good or just 
as bad as the people demand they should be. Such 
a system implies a direct ratio between the enlighten- 
ment of a community and the excellence of its 
schools. An appreciation of this fact has made 
university women realize that it is incumbent 
upon them first to understand what progressive 
elementary education is, and, second, to bring 
pressure to bear to improve local schools. ‘This 
implies knowledge on their part followed by active 
cooperation with school officials. 


But it is no easy task to understand what a 
modern progressive school should be. During the 
last twenty-five years, there has been a phenomenal 
growth in techniques for improving school procedure. 
The curriculum of the elementary school has under- 
gone radical changes brought about by the realiza- 
tion, first, that all children are not alike, and, second, 
that since there is not time enough to teach every- 
thing, there are certain knowledges which should be 
given preference because they are more socially 
valuable. What shall be taught and how it shall 
be taught—the last twenty-five years have witnessed 
great progress in both of these. 

If college women would have the best schools, 
they must know about such changes. They must 
understand the social growth which has brought 
about the need for changed schools, they must 
appreciate the psychological principles behind 
modern school methods. This means study— 
intensive study for women whose major field is not 
education. But the college women in the United 
States have been willing to undertake this task— 
the task of studying, analyzing, evaluating the 
institution next in importance in its influence on 
children to the home—the elementary school. And 
so there are study groups in elementary education, 
working intensively. 

The final stage of child life is adolescence. To 
complete the study of the education of children, 
the association has included in its program a study 
of this age. The work is just beginning but will 
be developed similarly to the others. 

The educational program of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women is, as you see, a 
program in adult education. It is a program which 
says that no woman’s education ends with college, 
that whether she be a homemaker, an active citizen, 
or a professional woman she must go on studying. 
Like itself is a meeting of problems, it is victory 
over difficulties—she who would know the essence 
of life must meet life with the attitude of a learner. 

The American Association of University Women 
does not stand alone in its present educational 
program. It mirrors the interests of today. Itisa 
part of a large social movement in child study. 
There has been a phenomenal growth in the past 
three years in the attention paid to the preschool 
period of child life. Research centers have been 
established in five of the leading universities in the 
United States and in two in Canada. Nursery 
schools have been opened for research, for improved 
education of little children, for training of teachers 
and parents, and for relief of mothers. 

Paralleling the interest in preschool education is 
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the interest in education for parenthood. Programs 
for parental education are being developed by 
colleges and universities, as well as by various 
organizations. Education for parenthood has in- 
vaded the undergraduate work of universities. 
The* Departments of Home Economics are rapidly 
including courses which prepare for parenthood as 
well as housekeeping. Within the year the Council 
of Parental Education has been organized as a 
medium for exchange between groups concerned 
with programs in the field. 

Everywhere there is a growing interest in human 
relationships. Nearly every aspect of human.re- 
lationships is being analyzed and studied by experts 
and students. Psychology and psychoanalysis are 
popular and even those who can claim little formal 
education are going to lectures and reading books 
and magazines which deal with the interesting 
subject of human beings in their relation to each 
other. This social interest has been paralleled and 
stimulated by the publication of several books which 
aim to bring technica] information to the lay 
reader. Such titles as ‘Why We Behave Like 
Human Beings,” ‘Influencing Human Behavior,” 
“Behaviorism,” are indicative of the types. The 
movement has even wedged its way into the sacred 
curricula of colleges in various ways. Vassar 
College has developed a Department of Euthenics 
which includes courses in family and human relation- 
ships. Smith College has inaugurated a program 
for the study of women’s interests. Another college 
has recently begun a course on the social, economic, 
medical, and psychological aspects of marriage. 


To a group like this, it should be encouraging to 
learn of American progress in these fields. En- 
couraging, because it implies a step forward in 
developing international goodwill. 

Probably few of us realize the important part 
which early training in the home and in the school 
plays in establishing hates and prejudices as funda- 
mental parts of our character. Biological and 
psychological science tell us that human beings are 
not born with racial prejudices and national hatreds. 
A new born baby of Chinese parents and a new born 
baby of Japan can be put in the same crib and 
evidence no more antagonism for each other than 
two English infants might do. Black skins, white 
skins, yellow skins, brown skins have no emotional 
counterpart of loving or hating each other in infancy. 
Hatreds and prejudices for those of another color, 
language, nation, or religion are man-made hatreds, 
socially learned. Many of such prejudices are 
learned in the home and the early school years. It 
is there we must begin to build right social thinking. 

If through our educational program, we can have 
a part in this growing interest inhuman relationships, 
we may have done something bigger and finer than 
improvement of preschool or elementary or adoles- 
cent education—we may bring about a realization 


that after all most human beings are as they are 
largely because of their experiences, their learning, 
their training—that hatreds and prejudices either 


of races or nations are man-taught. Such an 
understanding may bring nearer that day when 
adults hesitate to build hates and prejudices where 
they may build friendliness and open-mindedness. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO THIS YEAR? 
FOR BRANCH MEETINGS 


ANY of the branches are to be congratulated 
because this question is no longer a pertinent 
one for them. Their work was planned during the 
summer and their programs are already printed 
and activities under way. There has been more 
correspondence with chairmen of program com- 
mittees this past summer than in any previous 
summer, which is an indication of improved organi- 
zation and efficiency. 

But for many new branches and for old branches 
whose plans are not yet complete this is a pertinent 
question. To them we suggest that the following 
subjects be considered in making plans: 


A. The Major Activities of the Association. 


The Executive Secretary has organized outlines 
on the seven major activities of the association: 
Recognition and Membership, Educational Program, 
Fellowships, International Relations, the JOUR- 
NAL, Legislation, and National Headquarters. 
These outlines give names of speakers, an outline 
for discussion, and a list of reference literature 
furnished by Headquarters. 


B. Preschool Education. 


One meeting or a series of meetings may be given 
to preschool education. An outline with references 
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may be secured from the Educational Office. The 
reference material will be loaned. Names of 
speakers will be sent upon request. 


C. Elementary Education. 

Plan one meeting or a series of meetings on 
elementary education. Ask local school people to 
cooperate. Suggested topics and speakers will be 
sent upon request. An outline with references 
may be secured from the Educational Office. 


D. Adolescence. 


A study of the period of adolescence is now 
included as part of the educational program. One 
meeting or a series of meetings may be devoted to 
lectures in this field. An outline with refernces may 
be secured from the Educational Office. Names of 
speakers will be sent upon request. 

Typical programs for new and old branches have 
been organized by the Executive Secretary. 

Specific suggestions for individual branches will 
be given if you will write to Headquarters stating 
what has been done in the past. 


For Strupy Groups 


Every branch is urged this year to organize groups 
of members who are interested in studying a specific 
subject together. The Educational Office gives help 
with three study projects: preschool education, 
elementary education, and adolescence. Write to 


the Educational Secretary stating the number of 
years your group has been studying, and what topics 


_were discussed. Suggestions for topics to study 


this year will then be sent. 
is now ready for you: 
A. Outlines and bibliographies. 
1. Preschool education. 
a. Interests of Children 
b. How Children Build Habits 
ec. Child Health 
d. Nursery Schools 
2. Elementary education 
a. Individual Differences 
b. Modern Tendencies 
Education 
3. Adolescence 
. Reading material 
1. Loan library of books 
(Write for descriptive leaflet) 
2. Loan library of pamphlets, reprints, and 
magazine articles 
(Write for descriptive leaflet) 
3. Pamphlets and reprints for sale at cost 
price 
(Write for printed list and prices) 
. Bulletins concerning 
1. Educational Program 
2. State traveling library service 
3. Information for study groups 


The following material 


in Elementary 


Lois HaypEN MEEK, 


MINUTES OF STUDY GROUP MEETINGS 


HE study groups have been requested to send 

to the Educational Office minutes of their 

meetings. Some of the groups have done this 

regularly. These minutes have been of great 

assistance to the Educational Secretary in evaluating 

and reorganizing old material and in developing new 
material for the use of study groups. 

The minutes may be kept by a regular secretary 
of the group or they may be kept by a different 
member each time. At each meeting some member 
might be excused from joining in the discussion in 
order that she may write down in as much detail 
as possible what takes place and the real content of 
the discussions. It is not so important to record 
the content of the books read but it is especially 
helpful if the following types of things are included: 


1. Questions which members ask. 


2. Opinions expressed in regard to value of books 
read. 


3. Reports of child activities or experiences with 
children which were cited. 


4. Any suggestions from the group as to inade- 
quacies of the outlines being used, especially helpful 
parts, or any part which is too difficult or ambiguous. 


5. Conclusions and practical suggestions gained 
from the discussion. 


The report of each meeting would not necessarily 
cover all of these items but this is the kind of 
material which is helpful to an educational office 
many miles away. Some minutes of study group 
meetings are printed here as examples: 


Prep rmrew 
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“Preschool Group No. 2 of the Portland Oregon 
Branch met January 20th. The pamphlet, Guidance 
Materials for Study Groups: How Children Build 
Habits had been distributed at the previous meeting. 
It was decided to follow outlines as given, each 
member reading any of the references she could find. 
All agreed that this new plan would be much more 
helpful to us individually, as the topics to be 
considered and the questions and activities sug- 
gested have a definite relation to our everyday 
problems. 

“The topic for discussion was Chapter I, Heredity. 
Under the Questions for Parents to Answer for 
Themselves there was some confusion as to whether 
the author used the term ‘Mother Nature’ as a 
synonym for ‘Heredity.’ In tracing her family 
history back for six generations to 1724, one member 
found exceptional longevity in all branches of the 
family, an average of 66 years. Among the books 


found most helpful on this subject of heredity is 
Guyer’s Being Well Born. 

““Weismann’s theory was explained. He believed 
that original protoplasm had potential immor- 
tality. Protoplasm of germ cells is immortal and is 
called germ plasm. According to De Vries, germ 
plasm may carry variability which is capable of 


permanent variation. 
by natural selection. 

“In discussion it was suggested that this theory 
would account for the development of the date 
prune discovered at the Orenco nurseries. The 
seeds of these prunes produced ordinary prunes 
through the germ plasm, but prune trees budded 
from this special tree produced prunes with the 
sweet date flavor. 

“Galton’s Law of Regression was illustrated by his 
statistics to show that offspring of short parents 
tend to be less short than the parents but are under 
average modal height—while offspring of tall parents 
tend to be less tall than the parents but are over 
average modal height. 

‘One member told of showing her children pictures 
in Cady’s The Way Life Begins. Bobby who is 
two and a half said, ‘Why Mother, all these baby 
things are inside.’ 


This is preserved to the race 


“It was agreed that children sometimes forget 
details of sex instruction given while they are young, 
but they have a feeling of confidence in going back 
to the parent when questions arise in their minds. 
Several mothers had this experience: After telling 
their daughters that baby came from mother’s 
body, the children asked several months later what 
the explanation had been. 

“There will be another discussion period on 
Heredity February 3rd.” 


“The regular weekly meeting of the preschool 
study group of the Syracuse Branch was held on 
April 26th. Some time was spent in discussing the 
possibility of a visit to the Cornell Nursery School, 
and the prospects for some sort of nursery school or 
play group here. One member gave a full report 
of Miss Wylie’s last public lecture on Motives Back 
of Misconduct. The rest of the evening was spent 
in discussion of the questions on Habit, Chapter V 
of Guidance Materials for Study Groups: How 
Children Build Habits. Questions 3 and 4 under A 
proved stimulating, but we could not decide on 
definite answers. In connection with B we dis- 
cussed two lists of activities at certain stages, one 
quoted in Lucas’ Health of the Runabout Child, the 
other in the Childrens Foundation book, The Child: 
His Nature and His Needs, from Ruth Andrus’ 
investigations. The latter was considered much 
nearer to average capacities. 

“May 3rd. The questionnaires on sleep were dis- 
tributed and discussed. The discussion continued 
on the last two sections of the chapter on Habit, on 
habit formation and habit breaking. The leader 
read a short article by Professor Kilpatrick from 
Child Study for January, 1925, on habit formation. 
The discussion of methods of breaking habits was 
especially lively, one member being strongly opposed 
to any kind of punishment. The general concensus 
seemed to be that punishment was sometimes 
necessary, but that its aim should be to teach self- 
control,” 


Lois HaypDEN MEEK. 





A FELLOWSHIP IN THE PRESCHOOL FIELD 


HE Committee on Fellowships of the American 
Association of University Women have an- 
nounced that one of thefellowship awards for 1927-28 
will be made to a student in the field of preschool 
education.!. Such an announcement is particularly 
pertinent at this time, first, because of the develop- 
ing opportunities for women in this field, and second, 
because of the unusual interest in preschool educa- 
tion which the members of the American Association 
of University Women have evidenced during the past 
three years. 

A survey of the recent developments is very 
illuminating. Probably the most important de- 
velopment is the research centers which incorporate 
in their programs a broad comprehensive view of the 
problems of child study. One of the best examples 
of such a research center is the Merrill-Palmer 
School for Homemaking in Detroit. Here is es- 
tablished a nursery school where research is being 
conducted in all phases of child life, including 
physical growth, mental development, personality 
adjustments, nutrition, clothing, educative 
materials, daily regime, and bodily habits. Several 


large universities are developing similar well-rounded 
programs of preschool child study: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, the University of Minnesota, 


the University of Iowa, and Yale University. 

The growing interest in preschool education is 
likewise to be seen in an increase in the number of 
courses in child psychology and child training which 
are being offered in liberal arts colleges, normal 
schools, and teachers colleges. 

Nursery schools are springing up like mush- 
rooms—all of them an outgrowth of some phase of 
interest in preschool children. There are nursery 
schools which are primarily laboratories for child 
study research or for training teachers and parents. 
Others have been established in the effort to give 
little children the best kind of education, and still 
others are cooperative ventures of busy mothers 
mainly for their own relief. The day nursery is in 
many places becoming a nursery school where the 
total mental and personality development, as well 
as the physical welfare of the child, is provided for. 

Another phase of the preschool movement is that 
which has to do with the training of parents and 


1 See page 11 of this issue of the JouRNAL. 


prospective parents. Very little has been done in 
educating boys and girls below the college level 
for the job of being parents. Beginnings, however, 
have been made in the high school in Highland Park, 
Michigan, through cooperation with the Merrill- 
Palmer School. In Oakland, California, three of the 
junior and senior high schools have incorporated 
certain aspects of child care and training in the 
science courses. 

On the college level the home economies schools are 
gradually including in their curricula courses which 
will prepare students for that phase of homemaking 
which has to do with the care and training of 
children. The home economics schools of Cornell 
University, Iowa College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts, the University of Minnesota, and the 
University of Cincinnati are leading in this work. 
One of the outstanding ventures in pre-parental 
training is the establishment at Vassar College of a 
Division of Euthenics for the Study of Parenthood 
and the Family. 

That part of parent education which has to do 
with the education of actual mothers and fathers 
rather than potential ones is being developed in 
several ways. The University of Iowa, Georgia 
State Agricultural College, the University of Okla- 
homa, the University of Minnesota, Cornell Uni- 
versity, the University of Illinois, and Ohio State 
University are among those colleges doing extension 
work in their states. A few colleges such as the 
University of Cincinnati and Western Reserve 
University are giving intramural] courses for parents. 
A large group of organizations are conducting parent 
study groups and developing guidance materials. 
Probably the most outstanding of these are: the 
Child Study Association of America, the Monmouth 
County Organization for Social Service, the 
Women’s Cooperative Alliance of Minneapolis, 
the Parents’ Council of Philadelphia, and the 
American Association of University Women. Be- 
side these there are several religious and health 
organizations doing such work. ‘The juvenile courts 
of Los Angeles, Denver, Detroit, and Chicago are 
also concerned with parental education. A few 
public school systems, notably in Iowa and Chicago, 
have programs under way. 

Finally one notes the development of the child 
guidance clinics which undertake to study behavior 
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problems of preschool children. The best known is 
the one conducted by Dr. D. A. Thom in Boston 
but others are gradually working with young 
children. The child guidance clinics in Minne- 
apolis and in Cleveland, the Yale Psycho-Clinic, and 
the Clinic of the Institute of Child Welfare Research 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, are 
examples. 

This brief survey of the recent developments in the 
field of preschool education has been given merely 
to show the vocational possibilities which are open- 
ing up. There probably is no more fertile field for 
women today than this. Research worker, clinician, 


nursery school teacher, college or normal school 
instructor in the psychology of young children and 
the education of young children, director of parent 
training work in organizations, public schools and 
university extension departments—these are but 
some of the positions open to the woman who is 
qualified. There is also a great demand for lectur- 
ing and for writing newspaper and magazine articles 
as well as pamphlets and books. 

There is a wealth of opportunity. The Association 
hopes that through the fellowship for preschool study 
it may contribute one excellent leader to the field. 

Lois HaypEN MEEK. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Why We Behave Like Human Beings. 
New York: Harper, 1925. 


George A. Dorsey. 
Pp. xv, 512. 


The besetting sin of mothers and teachers may be charac- 
terized as a mental myopia, a shortsightedness that limits 
their vision to the moment in time and point in space 
occupied by them and their children, when the nature of 
their jobs—education—demands a particularly long and 
wide view of the world and the work they have to do in it. 
The mother who worriedly awaits results from the latest 
and ‘‘most psychological’? method of handling John’s 
rudeness or Mary’s lack of self-confidence, or the teacher 
who feels herself becalmed in the outworn daily routine or 
driven at random by the shifting breezes of ‘‘ progressive 
education,’’ will find her problems settling in perspective 
against an enriched background after she has read Why We 
Behave Like Human Beings. 

The book gathers the facts pertinent to an understanding 
of adult and childish human behavior, intelligent and other- 
wise. It deals principally with the biological sciences, not 
excluding psychology, tracing them back to their founda- 
tions in physics and chemistry and suggesting their applica- 
tion to the social sciences. This panoramic treatment 
gives to biology the virtue of astronomy as a corrective for 
undue magnification of one’s own importance or one’s own 
difficulties; and biology so treated has the further virtue, 
lacking to astronomy, of concrete utility in the everyday 
world. Dr. Dorsey has drawn on his own science of anthro- 
pology, on physics, chemistry, geology, comparative 
anatomy, bacteriology, physiology, psychology, medicine, 
and a host of other divisions and subdivisions of science, 
for facts new and old to explain and illuminate the develop- 
ment of ‘‘life’’ out of non-living material, the development 
of man out of ‘‘life.’’ His thesis may be stated in his own 
words: ‘‘Man’s really distinguishing trait is his capacity 
for modifiable behavior,’’ and having summarized present 
knowledge about how inorganic atoms and molecules 
following rigid laws developed into living material capable 
of “‘adapting”’ itself, of behaving in such a way as to modify 
itself and its environment, he goes on to outline what the 
constantly accelerating rate of evolution may be made to 
mean for mankind and the world. Dr. Dorsey is an opti- 


mist. Hebelieves that the time will come when ‘“‘psy- 
chology can begin to formulate the laws and principles 
which govern human relations—and it will be possible 
so to organize human affairs and human society that 
the innate love for life can find satisfaction in loyalty to 
ideals and service to humanity.”’ 

Evolution? Yes, ‘‘creative evolution.’’ Dr. Dorsey is 
a scientist, not a philosopher nor a theologian, but it would 
seem impossible to read his book without feeling the 
religiousness of science, without thrilling to the onward 
sweep of ‘‘life.”’ 

Yor the educationist, the applications of the biological 
mode to psychology and pedagogy may well be the most 
interesting part of the book. Dr. Dorsey pleads for a 
realization of the importance of the plasticity which made 
possible our past development from the simplest living 
material, and which alone can ensure further development; 
and he does not l.esitate to apply this viewpoint to the 
individual: ‘‘The human being that can learn no more has 
parted with the only priceless possession in human in- 
heritance.’’ He alludes with enlightening and enlivening 
brevity to some of the fetishes of our time—race purity, 
intelligence tests, ‘‘the unconscious,’’ for example. 

Not to be omitted is mention of the unexpected and 
delightful way in which the book is written. At times it is 
almost in notebook style, with the omission of all super- 
fluous words; at other times it proceeds more con- 
ventionally, though always with many brief epigrammatic 
sentences; but it never fails to be informing, easily read and 
surprisingly entertaining. It is simple and clear, and the 
explanations of such intricate subjects as metabolism, the 
function of the nervous system, kinaesthetic sensations 
and behaviorism, for instance, are well calculated to be 
intelligible to the lay reader. ‘The simplicity of the style 
is frequently exaggerated until it gives a humorous turn 
to the weighty matter in hand; and there are amusing 
passages on such topics as the older psychology, habit- 
formation in shaving, political meetings, and the easiness 
of thinking. The book suggests the drawings of Van Loon 
in vigor, simplicity, clarity and humor. 

The quality in the book which above all others makes it 
readable, however, is the tireless enthusiasm of the author. 
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It begins with the statement, ‘‘Human beings are the most 
interesting objects on earth,’ later supplemented by, 
‘“‘That man makes an ass of himself and elects himself a 
saint only adds zest to the study of human behavior.’”’ The 
reader cannot fail to imbibe some of the author’s heartening 
enthusiasm for mankind, and it is therefore for mental 
refreshment no less than for information that the book is 
to be recommended to job-weary mothers and teachers. 
HELEN TREADWAY GRAHAM. 


Permanent Play Materials for Young Children. 
G. Garrison. New York: Scribner’s, 1926. 
122. $1.25. 

Permanent Play Materials for Young Children has come 
to answer the question, ‘‘What shall I get for my child to 
play with at various ages that he may develop and grow 
most through his play?’”’ Written in non-technical terms, 
this volume of the Series on Childhood Education sets forth 
the principles and criteria which should guide parent, rela- 
tive or teacher in the selection, care and use of worth while 
play materials for children from two to eight years of age. 

Miss Garrison in setting forth her analysis of play ma- 
terials draws both upon her wealth of experience in dealing 
with little children in their play and work, and her wide 
contact with parents and teachers of young children. She 
discusses such materials as gymnasium apparatus, blocks, 
dolls, house-keeping toys and tools, toy animals, sand box, 
fountain, toys for very active play, toys to be used for 
manipulative play leading to experiment, materials which 
encourage scientific experiment, picture books, and pic- 
tures. The content of any one chapter is worth the price 
of the book. 

Miss Garrison helps the adult to appreciate and evaluate 
these play materials for little children—these tools through 
which they express their ideas—with the same thoughtful 
consideration we use in selecting our kitchen or laboratory 
equipment. 

She considers the all-round development of the child in 
her recommendation for play materials—whether he will 
gain physically, socially, and intellectually in his play with 
them. She contends that toys should not merely amuse. 
To be worth while they must stimulate the child to active, 
creative expression challenging his ingenuity and origi- 
nality. They must also be right for his particular stage of 
development. Too many adults are guilty of giving the 
intricately worked out Constructo or Mechano sets to the 
toddler who is not yet old enough to appreciate them. 
Miss Garison has carefully graded the materials she sug- 
gests so that the adult may be guided in his selection. Her 
keen, sympathetic understanding of the play needs of little 
children, their undertakings and achievements when sur- 
rounded by the right sort of play materials, is evident 
throughout the book. No adult who reads it can fail to 
gain insight into the right sort of play for the two to eight 
year old. 

Photographic illustrations of children at play and work 
with the suggested materials make the book still more 
valuable and attractive. Even the names and addresses 
of the dealers where all recommended materials may be 
procured are given. 

Any adult interested in young children may gain valu- 
able help by turning to this splendid volume. 

MariE BELLE FOWLER. 


Charlotte 
Pp. xxii, 


The Adolescent Girl. Winifred Richmond, Ph.D. New 
York: Macmillan, 1925. Pp. xiv, 212. 

Dr. Richmond, who is psychologist at the Government 
Hospital for the Insane in Washington, D. C. and also 
lecturer at George Washington University, has here given 
us a book of 204 pages which she calls The Adolescent Girl. 
The style of the book makes it easily readable and stories 
and illustrations abound. For this material Dr. Richmond 
has drawn largely upon her own experience which includes 
‘fifteen years in the school room and seven years of dealing 
with social failures in court, correctional institutions and 
hospitals.’’ Case histories which have come under the 
direct observation of a speaker or writer are always interest- 
ing and one can only wish that, in at least some of the cases 
cited by Dr. Richmond, remedial measures and final out- 
comes might have been given. Dr. Richmond is apparently 
keeping well abreast of the times and she cites interesting 
recent investigations and researches, some of which are not 
yet available in current literature. The point of view is 
largely, if not entirely, colored by the attitude of the so- 
called New Psychology emanating from such men as Jung, 
Freud, Crichton Miller and Green. Mothers, teachers, 
and advisors and deans of girls will find much of interest in 
the book and will certainly appreciate the splendid chapter 
on the Adolescent Girl in Early Times. 

Before proceeding further with a discussion of the book 
at hand, the writer wishes to admit at once that for a 
number of years she has been laboring under two very 
strong impressions, both of which are assailed frequently 
with resulting annoyance to herself. The first of these 
convictions is that our literature and discussion of the past 
have emphasized quite beyond the point of justification 
the abnormality of adolescence. This can be seen clearly 
in G. Stanley Hall’s two classical volumes, The Adolescent. 
The writer hoped as she picked up Dr. Richmond’s book 
on The Adolescent Girl that at last she had found a work 
dealing with adolescence as a perfectly natural stage of 
development and not as a period almost entirely set off by 
itself on account of its emotional instability, its upset of 
all old habits, its incipient insanity or other deviations 
from the normal. But alas! Of the siz chapters in the 
book one (and that the fifth!) takes up the Normal Girl. 
Two chapters are concerned with The Abnormal Girl and 
The Delinquent Girl respectively. Even within the chap- 
ter on The Normal Girl the discussion is largely about 
‘‘extraverts, introverts, those who fall short of the average 
and a goodly number above the average.’’ We are also 
told in this chapter that the average girl ‘‘does not finish 
high school; has little capacity for leadership; can think 
very little for herself; follows her leaders blindly and misses 
the finer shades of discrimination between right and wrong.’’ 
Not a very hopeful picture certainly! Would that Dr. 
Richmond had added ‘‘editorial service’ to her own state- 
ment, ‘‘If the psychological service now available for 
defective and delinquents could be extended to normal girls 
the results would be incalculable.’’ Perhaps, however, it 
may be well for the reviewer to remind herself again of her 
obsession on the possible normality of adolescents and 
refrain from further comment. 

The writer will now be obliged to admit her other ob- 
sessing conviction, namely, that in writing books and in 
giving academic courses, educators are tending to make 
more of a diversity of books and courses than factual con- 
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tent will justify. The result is that many of our books 
might just as well be called by some other name and 
many of our college courses might well be eliminated 
since they contain nothing that is not found in other 
courses. Just recently there came to the attention of 
the writer two college courses on the same campus given 
by two entirely different departments and supposedly 
dealing with entirely different subject matter and yet the 
two instructors concerned were using exactly the same text 
book! One course would certainly suffice under such cir- 
cumstances. While reading Dr. Richmond’s present book 
one finds the same questions arising. How much of the 


information here given pertains peculiarly to the Adolescent 
Girl? The fact is, much of the very valuable suggested 
help for mental hygiene given in the book applies much 
more particularly to the young child. On the other hand, 
much of the illustrative material is taken from women well 
past adolescence and a large amount of the facts are just 
as true of boys as of girls. When all is said and done, how 
much scientific information do we have for publication 
which can be set apart and absolutely delimited within 
the two boundaries of ‘‘adolescent’”’ and ‘‘girl’’? 


FLORENCE M. TEAGARDEN. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Books ON HEALTH 


For Adults 


Health Through Prevention and Control of Diseases. Thomas 
D. Wood, M.D., and Hugh Grant Rowell, M.D. Yon- 
kers-on-Hudson: World Book Company, 1925. Pp. 
vi, 122. $1.00. 

The purpose of this book is to give constructive help 
in the campaign to substitute health for disease in every 
school, Written for teachers, school officials, school 
physicians, and school nurses. Shows parents how they 
may cooperate with schools to insure best health protection 
for their children. 


Walters. 
Pp. x 


Francis M. 
1920. 


The Principles of Health Control. 
New York: Health, 
496. $2.00. 

This book lays its emphasis upon corrective work, assum- 
ing that perfect health is rarely attained. Chapters on 
exercise, posture, foods, as well as chapters on the social 
control of health, are included. Well written and interest- 
ing for college and normal school students as well as adults. 


revised edition, 


’ 


For Adolescent Children 


Hygiene for Girls. Florence Harvey Richards, M.D. New 
York: Health, 1913. Pp. xi, 242. $1.44. 
Just enough of physiology is included to give the pupil 
a groundwork for the principle of hygiene. Written for 
first year high school girls. 


Physiology and Hygiene for Secondary Schools. Francis M. 
Walters. New York: Health, revised edition, 1924. 
Pp. viii, 426. $1.72. 

Written for use as a textbook in secondary schools. 
Emphasizes the relations which the different organs and 
processes sustain to each other and to the body as a whole. 
Maintains that ‘‘right living consists in the harmonious 
adjustment of one’s habits to the nature and plan of the 
body.’”’ 


For Elementary School Children 


The Body in Health. M. V..O’Shea and J. H. Kellogg. 
New York: Macmillan, revised edition, 1924. 
376. $0.96. 

A book for children in the upper elementary grades dis- 


Pp. ix, 


cussing how one can best develop a vigorous body and main- 
tain it in fine condition. 


Health. C.¥E. Turner and Georgie B. Collins. 
Health, 1924. Pp. x, 209. $0.80. 

A book for boys and girls in the intermediate grades. 
It discusses health for pupils who have reached the point 
where they wish to know the reasons for the health habits 
they are being taught. 


New York: 


The Health Game. R. Katherine Beeson. 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1925. Pp.231. $0.72. 
Health information woven into a story for children. 
The characters are children in school who display various 
aspects of good and poor health. 


Indianapolis: 


Health Lessons. Belva Cuzzort, A.M., and John W. Trask, 
M.D. New York: Heath, 1923. Pp. vi, 45. $0.64 
(Teacher’s edition). 


A Primer of Personal Hygiene. 
John W. Trask, M.D. 
vii, 61. $0.64. 


Belva Cuzzort, A.M., and 
New York: Heath, 1923. Pp. 


Essentials of Physiology, Hygiene, and Sanitation. Belva 
Cuzzort, A.N., and John W. Trask, M.D. New York: 
Heath, 1923. Pp. vii, 236. $0.96. 


Health and Health Practices. Belva Cuzzort, A.M., and 
John W. Trask, M.D. New York: Heath, 1923. Pp. 

ix, 177. $0.80. 
A graded series of books for children in the elementary 
grades discussing health habits and the reasons for these 
habits. Contain reading material, pictures, discussions. 


OTHERS 


The Job of Being a Dad. Frank H. Cheley. Boston: 
Wilde, 1923. Pp. 338. $1.75. 
A challenge to fathers to understand and be in sympathy 


with their boys. 


Sex and Life. Thomas Walton Galloway. New York: 
Association Press, 1919. Pp. xii, 84. $1.00. 
Addressed to undergraduate men. An interpretation 
of the nature and development of sex and its relation to 
health and personality. 





INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS ROUND TABLES 


saws following outline is a summary of conclu- 
sions reached by the National Committee on 
the Cause and Cure of War (made up of repre- 
sentatives of the nine organizations which co- 
operated in the Conference in 1925), and recom- 
mended to those organizations as a working plan. 
It can well be used by branches for discussion groups, 
with special emphasis on any phase that is of es- 
pecial local interest. Copies of the program in full 
may be secured from the International Relations 
Secretary. 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


I. Security, Arbitration and Progressive International 

Disarmament. 

1. Security and arbitration 

Negotiation of compulsory arbitration agreements 
between the United States and other nations 
through which alone security can be secured. 

. Disarmament. 

(a) Establishment of permanent machinery for 
continuous consultation between nations on 
disarmament. 

(b) Creation of new agreements for the proportional 
reduction of all armaments that now exist 
and for the control of those yet to be devised. 

(c) Amending of international law so as to prohibit 
citizens of a neutral country from furnishing 
equipment for war to nations that have 
defaulted in their arbitration agreements. 

II. Problems of the Pacific. 
1. The Philippines. 

Study of the situation with a view to formulating 
constructive policy based on mutual agreements 
between the United States and the Phillippines. 

2. Japan. 

Creation of public sentiment with a view to adjust- 
ing immigration questions through treaties 
approved by both countries. 

3. China. 

Creation of public opinion for continued activity 
on the part of the United States to establish a 
more liberal policy toward China, including 
complete concession of customs autonomy and 
progressive abolition of — extra-territorial 
privileges. 

III. Pan-American Policy. 

A study of 

1. Manner in which the law in Latin-American coun- 
tries (which is based on Roman law) differs from 
English and American law on the question of 
subsoil rights. 

2. Conditions on which concessions have been granted 
to our citizens by Latin-American countries. 
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3. Conditions on which our citizens have made loans 

to the governments of Latin-American countries.. 
IV. League of Nations. 

1. Coéperation by the United States with the League 
of Nations in all undertakings leading to the 
elimination of war—such as the proposed dis- 
armament and economic conferences and the 
numerous commissions designed to remove the 
causes of irritation between nations or to consoli- 
date their interest in questions of public welfare, 
such as health, the suppression of the opium 
traffic, etc. 

2. Conferring official status upon American repre- 
sentatives to League gatherings and assumption 
of due share of expenses by the United States. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Arbitration: 
International Law and Some Current Illusions (Chapters 
Ill and IV). Judge John Bassett Moore. Macmil- 
lan Co., New York, 1924. $4.00. America’s Part in 
Advancing the Administration of International Justice. 
Edwin B. Parker. International Conciliation Bul- 
letin, No. 203, Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, 1924. $.05. 
Disarmament and Security: 
The Problem of Armaments. Arthur G. Enock. 
millan Co., New York, 1923. $1.50. 
Protocol of Arbitration, Security and Disarmament 
(Especially the general and individual reports of M. 
Politis and M. Benes, heads of the Committee which 
drafted the Geneva Protocol). World Peace Founda- 
tion, 1924. $.05. 
Plans and Protocols to End War. 
and Guide. James T. 
Foundation, 1924. $.05 


Coéperation with the League of Nations: 

The League of Nations. The Principles and the Prac- 
tice. Ed. by Stephen P. Duggan. The Atlantic 
Press, Boston. $2.50 
Survey, 1925. Information Section, League of 
Nations Secretariat. League of Nations Non- 
Partisan Association, New York. $.20 

Reconstruction. Maurice Fanshawe. League of Na- 

tions Non-Partisan Association, New York, 1925. 
$1.50 

America’s Interest in World Peace. Irving Fisher. 

Funk and Wagnalls Co., New York, 1926. $.50 
Problems of the Pacific: 

Americans in Eastern Asia. 

millan Co., N. Y., 1922. $5.00 

The Open Door Doctrine. Mingchien 

Maemillan Co., 1923. $2.50 

China, An Analysis. Frank J. Goodnow. 

kins Press, Baltimore. $2.00 


Mac- 


Historical Outline 
Shotwell. World Peace 
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Tyler Dennett. Mac- 
Joshua Bau. 
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Problems of the Pacific—a Brief Bibliography. 
mond L. Buell. 
1923. $.05 


Ray- 
World Peace Foundation, Boston, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS SUBJECTS 


The Senate Reservations and the Advisory Opinions of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice. David Hunter 
Miller. Reprinted from Columbia Law Review. Vol. 
XXVI, No. 6, June, 1926. 

Catalogue of Publications. The League of Nations Non- 
Partisan Association. July, 1926. 

Pamphlets issued by the Editorial Information Service 
of the Foreign Policy Association, New York. 

The League of Nations News. Issued monthly by the 
League of Nations Non-Partisan Association. This 
includes a list of current periodical comment on inter- 
national affairs. 


OUTLINE ON THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


A study course prepared by the League of Nations Non- 
Partisan Association, with bibliography. May be secured 
from the Association at its office 6 East 39th Street, New 
York City. 


OUTLINE FOR GROUP DISCUSSION ON INTERNATIONAL 
LANGUAGE 


(Note: This outline is somewhat condensed. Requests 
for fuller information on the subject and on material men- 
tioned in the outline should be addressed to Miss Mar- 
guerite Jones, Box 118, Teachers College, 525 West 120th 
Street, New York City. 

I. Introduction. World tendency to adopt uniform 
international codes and systems. What are 
reasons for such agreements? Do these systems 


suppress diversity of interests in peoples? Or 
promote codperation? 

II. Present Day Needs for an International Language. 

III. History of International Language. 

Short History of ‘the International Language Move- 
ment. A. L. Guerard, Boni and Liveright. Inter- 
national Language, Past, Present, and Future. 
W. J. Clark, J. M. Dent and Sons, London. 
Natural Languages—English, French and Latin. 
Artificial languages—Volapuk, Esperanto, Ido, 
Romanol, etc. 

Practical Demonstrations. 

See Yearbook of the Esperanto Movement, published 
in Geneva. 

Also Psikanalizo kaj Edukado, Psycho-Analysis and 
Education, text of lectures delivered in Esperanto 
by Pierre Bovet, Geneva. 

V. International Language, Its Grammar and Con- 
struction. 
Key to Esperanto, Esperanto Grammar and Com- 
mentary, Maj. Gen. George Cox; Esperanto Teacher, 
Helen Fryer; English-Esperanto Dictionary, Ful- 
cher and Long; English Guide Book to Ido; English- 
Ido Dictionary, L. H. Dyer. 
VI. Literature in International Language. 
VII. Educational 


IV 


Value of Teaching Esperanto to 
Children. 
Esperanto in the Schools, British Esperanto Assn., 
London. 


Report of Section of Auxiliary Language, Bulletin 
of N. Y. Society for Experimental Study of Educa- 
tion, October, 1926. 
VIII. Increasing Recognition in Schools and Colleges. 

IX. Necessity for Further Research. 
1. Linguistic—The Problem of 
Auxiliary Language. 

2. Sociological. 

3. Pedagogical. 


an International 
Edward Sapir. 


OFFICERS OF THE INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF UNIVERSITY 
WOMEN 


Elected at.Amsterdam August, 1926 


PRESIDENT 

Docent Ellen Gleditsch, D.Sc., Norwegian Federation of 
University Women 

VICE-PRESIDENTS 

Professor Winifred Cullis, D.Sc., British Federation of 
University Women 

Professor Dr. Johanna Westerdijk, Dutch Federation of 
University Women 


Madame Nelly Schreiber-Favre, Avocate, Swiss Federation 
Of University Women 
TREASURER 


Mrs. Dorothy Shipley White, 
Of University Women 


A.M., American Association 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


Miss Theodora Bosanquet, B.Sc., British Federation of 
University Women 





FURTHER NEWS FROM VASSAR AND 
SMITH 


There have been two first institutes this summer 
of particular interest to women: Vassar’s Euthenics 
and Smith’s Coordination of Women’s Interests, 
which held its first conference on June 17. The 
Smith Alumnae Quarterly explains: ‘The Institute 
is seeking ways to help the college graduate to keep 
active and functioning the powers and skill she has 
attained. This can be done by finding ways to 
simplify or organize the household, especially such 
as give the homemaker good big pieces of time. 
uninterrupted, to free her from recurring small 
worries; and secondly, by finding ways to modify 
the present rather rigid conditions of occupations or 
professions, so as to increase the ‘free lance’ oppor- 
tunities.”’ 

It was reported that not less than five hundred 
Smith alumnae were already combining domestic 
life with other specific occupations. Possible alle- 
viations to domestic drudgery were discussed, such 
as community kitchens, nursery schools, home assist- 
ants; and also the opportunities for part-time pro- 
fessional work, as for instance, in domestic and land- 
architecture. The conference ended with 
living exhibits by four alumnae who are already 
engaged in the difficult combination, and in a visit 
to Demonstration House, which is prepared to 
receive the Nursery School, the Cooked Food Ex- 
periment Station, and to provide rooms for the 
director and her staff. 

Vassar’s Institute in Euthenics was longer in 
duration but must be more briefly described as it 
occurred too recently for official, or even unofficial, 
reports to be prepared. It was held July 8 to 
August 7, using some of the college dormitories for 
the members and Alumnae House as a parking 
place for husbands. There were 45 registrants and 
a “‘charming nursery school” for 20 youngsters. 

Courses were offered in Child Development, 
Child Behavior Problems, Individual and Social 
Adjustments, Social and Economic Problems of the 
Home, Food Production, Horticulture, and Home 
Nursing. 

A permanent laboratory for child study in the 
form of a nursery school is to be built on the Vassar 


scape 
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campus, made possible by the anonymous gift of 
$75,000. And a chair of Child Study has been 
endowed for five years by the annual gift of $6,000. 
It is to be known as the Frances Skinner Edris Chair 
of Child Study. 

Before we quite finish with Smith and Vassar we 
must mention two other academic innovations: 
Vassar is establishing a new campus periodical, 
neither faculty nor student, but a hybrid. It is to 
be called the ‘‘Vassar Journal of Undergraduate 
Studies,’ to be edited by the faculty and to appear 
at irregular intervals. ‘‘Various reasons prompted 
this action: some felt that occasionally a paper 
produced by a student in connection with an ad- 
vanced course or with our recently established 
system of adventurous individual reading, under a 
degree of faculty supervision, was distinctly worth 
preservation; others that such a degree of scholarly 
achievement might well have place in the modern 
college where popular sentiment so palpably acclaims 
success along the lines of non-academic activity.” 
(Christabel Fiske, in the Vassar Quarterly for June.) 

Smith’s experiment has been the sending to 
Europe, besides her selected juniors, of a group of 
five alumnae who have been studying art abroad 
during the past winter under the direction of Profes- 
sor Kennedy of the Smith faculty. ‘As a result of 
this year of experiment the Art Department hopes to 
establish, probably in the fall of 1927, a policy of 
opening to graduates with proper preparation, the 
possibility of supervised study in Europe, conducted 
along the lines of the Special Honors system already 
established at Smith.” (Clarence Kennedy in the 
Smith Quarterly for July.) 



































PUTTING THEORY INTO PRACTICE 


An experiment of broad significance is being 
instituted at Wisconsin under the leadership of the 
president, Glenn Frank, and Alexander Meiklejohn, 
Brittingham Professor of Philosophy at Wisconsin, 
since February, 1926. It is to establish a Junior 
College in connection with the University on the 
general lines of Mr. Meiklejohn’s educational 
theories. ‘In each of the first two years of the new 
college it is proposed that there be taken as an object 
of study an entire civilization, a whole human 
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undertaking, rather than a collection of subjects. 
In the freshman year the study should preferably be 
of an ancient civilization, Athenian Greek, for 
example; in the sophomore year, a modern civiliza- 
tion, as that of England and America in the nine- 
teenth century. . . The plan of an experiment 
to test new curricula and teaching methods for the 
first years of the college course was submitted to the 
faculty of Wisconsin as the proposal of the All- 
University Study Commission appointed recently by 
President Glenn Frank, and such an experimental 
college will be started in September, 1927, as a 
part of the College of Letters and Science. It will 
be one of the most distinctive experiments under- 
taken by any university in recent years.” (Wis- 
consin Alumni Magazine for July, ‘Pioneers in 
Education.’’) 


A NEW POLICY OF EXPANSION 


Pomona College is also undertaking an experi- 
ment of large scope. We read of it in the Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine for June. ‘In the Commence- 
ment address, ‘The College at the Crossroads,’ 
delivered at Pomona College last June, William 
Bennett Munro, Professor of Municipal Govern- 
ment at Harvard University, stated: ‘One of the 
roads leads to expansion, to the surrender of old 


collegiate ideals, to the transforming of the college 
into a university. The other alternative, which 
several American colleges have chosen during the 
past few years, involves a limitation of numbers, a 
refusal to grow beyond a certain point, and a conse- 
quent restriction of the service which can be ren- 
dered to the community.’ Dr. Munro pointed 
out, however, that there is a third possible solution, 
namely, the organization of several cooperating 
colleges on the same campus, and indicated that it is 
the next logical step in the development of higher 
education in the’ United States. Pomona College, 
having reached the crossroads, is planning to add 
other colleges, each with its own trustees, faculty 
and special character, coordinated to the present 
Pomona College and using some of the same central 
educational agencies such as the library and chemical 
laboratory. Affiliation of these colleges will be 
maintained through ‘The Claremont Colleges,’ a 
corporation with its own trustees and head fellow. 
The campus, recently enlarged to five hundred 
acres, is ample for such a group of colleges and the 
experiment is assured by the previous gift of land 
and the recent gift of $500,000 to begin the second 
college, which will be called the Scripps College for 
Women in honor of Miss Ellen B. Scripps of La 
Jolla, for many years a benefactor of our institution.” 


ELIZABETH ELLIOTT WELLINGTON. 


IN THE A. A. U. W. 


NORTH ROCKY 
CONFERENCE 


MOUNTAIN SECTIONAL 


The first Biennial Conference of the North Rocky 
Mountain Section was held in Helena, June 4-5. 
Five out of eleven Branches sent their full quota of 


voting in addition to visiting delegates. Wyoming 
and Idaho felt that the distance was too great to 
send delegates. Consequently a state organization 
for Montana was formed, and it is hoped that the 
other states will be able to participate in the next 
conference. 

The hostess branch left nothing undone for the 
interest, comfort and pleasure of the visitors. At 
the banquet attended by one hundred and twenty- 
five, Mary Brennan Clapp presided with great 
cleverness. The speaker of the evening, Alma 
Binzel, presented ‘Twentieth Century Interest in 
Parents and Children.”’ 

Among many interesting speakers were Chancellor 
Brannon and President Clapp of the University of 
Montana. One luncheon was devoted to two phases 
of international relations: the education of adults, 


and the education of children for international 
understanding. 

At the end of the conference Mrs. Melvin A. 
Brannon was officially presented as Sectional Direc- 
tor succeeding Mrs. Martin J. Hutchens who is 
retiring because of ill health. The Missoula Branch 
extended an invitation which was heartily accepted 
for the next conference, to be held in 1928. 

Leita K. Hutcuens, ex-director. 


SOUTH PACIFIC SECTIONAL CONFERENCE 


Representatives of the branches in the South 
Pacific Section, California and Nevada, met at 
Mills College, June 18-19. The programs presented 
laid the major emphasis on the projects sponsored 
by the national organization. The opening meeting 
was an education tea at which Alma Binzel was the 
speaker. A dinner devoted to International Fellow- 
ships brought together a group of distinguished 
visitors from foreign universities as well as several 
foreign fellows. Other subjects presented at differ- 
ent meetings were: Fine Arts in the University 
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Curriculum, Recognition of Colleges by the A. A. U. 
W., and Women in Science. The editor regrets that 
no complete report of the conference has been 
received. 


NEWS FROM VERMONT STATE 


Vermont holds a unique place in-the A. A. U. W. 
history, in that it organized a state division before 
there were any branches. There are now six, and 
two others are in the process of organization. The 
state secretary reports a card index of the 1372 
> llege: women in the state, continued good work of 
the Better District School Association, and the 
third annual college week, “for all college women of 
Vermont,” held in Burlington, June 28—July 1. 
In addition to a variety of speakers and several 
A. A. U. W. meetings. the annual meetings of the 
Vermont Alumnae of Mount Holyoke, Smith, 
Wellesley, Middlebury, University of Vermont, and 
other colleges, were held. 


BRANCH ACTIVITIES 


The College Club of Saint Louis recently cele- 
brated the twenty-fifth anniversary of the union 
of the old college club and the former branch of the 
A. C. Aa telling evidence of the success with 
which college clubs have affiliated with the national 
organization. Part of the celebration took the form 
of a mock wedding, with the last president of the 
old A. C. A. Branch as bride, the last president at 
the old college club as groom, and a wedding party 
attired in the costumes of 1901. A play which was 
a popular success in those days, W. S. Gilbert’s 
Creatures of Impulse was presented by the Washing- 
ton University Little Theatre Players. May many 
of our branches have occasion to celebrate similar 
anniversaries with equal success! 


The Chicago Branch has a great deal to show for 
the year’s work, and the editor regrets that she has 
space to print only the following extracts from the 
reports sent in: 


During the absence of Margaret T. Corwin, who is travel- 
ling in the Orient, Emma H. Gunther, Assistant Professor 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, is acting as 
Director of the North Atlantic Section. 


Nell Boyd Taylor, B.A. and M.A. George Washington 
University, is the newly appointed Assistant Educational 
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GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 











“Our general topic for this year’s meetings has 
been Current Movements in Women’s Education. 
Our special work has been the creation of a research 
fund, to enable women engaged in research to carry 
on their work more effectively, namely, to travel for 
informational purposes, to acquire needed equip- 
ment, to publish the results of research, to attend 
meetings of learned societies where they may 
present papers. 

“The second important task of our year has been 
the raising of two scholarships of $200 each for the 
Vocational Supervision League, which the Chicago 
Branch helped to found in 1911.” 

The Branch has had as speakers Fellows from 
Northwestern University and the University of 
Chicago, an educator from Australia, and one from 
Mexico City. 















Mrs. Henry H. Hitton. 






The Valley City (North Dakota) Branch recently J 
sponsored a meeting of all citizens having a college 
degree. ‘Twenty-five colleges and universities were 
represented at the dinner. Mrs. Lilli Skonhoft of 
the Norwegian Association, and chairman of the 
Committee on Standards for the International 
Federation, was a most delightful speaker. Songs 
composed by local Norwegians in honor of Mrs. 
Skonhoft were interesting features. 

The Valley City Branch has also placed a rack for 
magazines in the railway station, but has difficulty 
in keeping it supplied in spite of frequent visits. 

Miss CarrigE Proctor, President. 



















The Crystal Falls (Michigan) Branch has con- 
tributed a circulating library in an upper peninsula 
mining town where library facilities are very limited. 
A rent of three cents a day earns enough money to 
make it possible to add two books a month. The 
books, usually recent fiction, are carefully reviewed 
and selected. 











GERALDINE PAGEL, Secretary. 


Secretary. Miss Taylor has been in the public schools of 
Washington for some time, first as kindergarten teacher 
and later as critic-teacher in the normal school. During 
the war, she worked with the Director of Finance and was 
principal clerk in the office of the Provost Marshal General. 
More recently she has done graduate work at Columbia 
University in the field of preschool education. 
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BOOK LISTS 


SELF-HELP FOR WOMEN COLLEGE STUDENTS 


N HIS preface to Magna Instauratio where he is dis- 
| cussing the nature of knowledge, Bacon deciares that 
knowledge “‘is not an opinion to be held—but a work to 
be done.’’ Later in The Advancement of Learning he sug- 
gests how the work is to be done, saying, ‘‘open and stir the 
earth a little about the roots.’”’ He wishes thus “‘to seat 
the sciences each in its proper place.’’ Much has been done 
to perfect the scientific method since Bacon blazed the 
trail, but every piece of research, every careful report 
embodies his ideal of substituting facts for opinion, how- 
ever different the manner of stirring the soil. 

This spirit of inquiry is found in the report on Self-Help 
For Women College Students recently madg by a committee 
of the College Club of Saint Louis and just issued by the 
American Association of University Women, of which the 
Saint Louis Club is a branch. The report is really a sup- 
plement to an earlier study, The Expenses of Women College 
Students. The fact that many college students are able to 
earn a large part or all of their expenses while in college— 
and this expense is never small—seemed to the club to be 
worthy of study, especially since there are so many different 
opinions as to the wisdom of such procedure, however 
expedient it is recognized to be. The work then under- 
taken by the committee was to find out the nature of gainful 
employment done by college women students, to study the 
amount and types of supervision given to it in various in- 
stitutions, and, if possible, either to verify or refute the 
many opinions concerning the advisability of a woman 
student’s attempting to earn money while in college. 

The method of inquiry used by the committee, which was 
ably directed by Dr. Helen T. Graham, was that of issuing 
questionnaries, one of the modern Baconian devices used 
to open and stir the earth. Since the selection and wording 
of questions is always so difficult, it appears pedantic to 
criticize. But this questionnaire does seem to lose force 
through the use of two or three questions whose answers, 
however interesting, can be opinionative only. These 
particular questions relate to the effect upon the social 
status of a student of doing housework or dining-room 
service, to the amount of time given to self-help, and to the 
wisdom of borrowing money instead of earning. The 
factual questions concern the number of women earning all 
or a part of their expenses; the kinds of work done; restric- 
tions on kinds and amount of work; undeveloped fields; 
effects of self-help on health, academic record, recreation 
and student activities; cash resources for the new student; 
work and direction of employment bureaus for self-helping 
students; and correlation of self-help with life careers. 
The questionnaire as a whole has the strength and weakness 
of heterogeneity. 

That the replies might be as direct and accurate as possible 
these questionnaires were sent to those college and uni- 
versity officials most immediately concerned with women 
students. Of the two hundred and thirty-five institutions 
asked to assist, one hundred and ninety replied, a response 
which seems to indicate a need for such and similar studies. 
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Data from one hundred and seventy were used in the study, 
twenty being omitted for various reasons. And the study, 
like the questionnaire, has the strength and weakness of 
heterogeneity. Here are facts and opinions from large and 
small schools, urban and rural institutions, and segregated 
and co-educational colleges and universities from all parts 
of the country. 

The facts are classified and arranged in two tables so that 
they are readily usable. This tabulation is perhaps one of 
the most valuable parts of the study. It is enlightening 
and disconcerting, for instance, to learn that woman 
student labor ranges in value from ten cents an hour for 
caring for children to three dollars for tutoring. Equally 
surprising is the fact that in thirty-six institutions there is 
no official restriction on the amount and kind of gainful 
employment permitted women, in spite of the fact that 
most of these institutions have employment bureaus for 
undergraduate women. The tabulation shows also that 
student employment bureaus are under the direction of 
deans of women, Y.W.C.A.’s, student organizations and 
alumnae. In some institutions no accurate records are 
kept of the number of women dependent upon self-help, nor 
of the number of times each woman is assisted. But in 
those schools reporting, the number of gainfully employed 
women students varies from one and one-half to one 
hundred per cent, with an average for all institutions of 
twenty per cent. 

The statistics further reveal the fact that very little has 
been done in colleges and universities toward correlating 
vocational guidance work with self-help. Goucher College, 
however, has for years been doing systematic work along 
this line, and a full account of it is given in the committee’s 
study. But this is exceptional, for most of the work done 
by students to earn money while in college is unrelated to 
what they wish to do later. 

The opinions summarized from the various replies are no 
less valuable than the facts. An opinion held may not be 
knowledge, as Bacon insists, but it can, if not held too 
tightly, be a good stimulus to opening and stirring the earth 
later. Such are the points of view expressed on the ques- 
tion of the social stigma attached to those college women 
who do housework or dining-room service. While the 
majority of officials feel that the social status of the student 
is not affected by this particular sort of work, there is a 
sufficiently insistent minority who think it is to keep the 
question open. Is it not ironical that in college where one 
would least expect wealth to be the criterion of worth, the 
question of the dignity of work should arise? 

Besides presenting interesting facts and challenging 
opinions, there is a third value to this study on self-help. 
It whets curiosity. It calls for answers to other questions. 
If, for instance, as this report seems to indicate, so large a 
group of women students can be gainfully employed with 
their academic standards little affected, with their social 
status and extra-curricular honors little impaired provided 
their personality is positive to start with, and with the 
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health of the vigorous student little reduced—do all these 
imply that curricula are too easy, college standards of per- 
formance too low, or the time customarily required for 
academic training too long? Are institutions of higher 
learning imposing on the financially sound students? Have 
Park and Antioch Colleges found the answer? 

On the other hand, how much do sympathy and admira- 
tion bring pressure to bear for the self-helping student 
when her papers are read or her marks recorded? Here 
page and question the faculty! Or how frequently does 
the self-helping student plead exemption because of pres- 
sure on time or a too heavy load? Here call in and query 
the gainfully employed students themselves! 

In fact, are the gainfully employed women students as a 
group an asset or aliability? How many of these must earn 
in order to learn? How many do earn because they may, to 
satisfy their desire for luxuries? How many must learn to 
earn, to show an annual gathering of credits to retain 
positions and secure promotions? What attitudes are 
developed in students—young or old—who divide their 
time between two responsibilities or two jobs? 


So this study on self-help among college women students 
calls for further consideration of the subject. It thus 
commends itself. Because of this stimulation which it 
gives, the facts that it records, and the opinions that it 
brings together, the study will serve three groups ad- 
mirably. It will be a valuable reference for college officials 
in charge of employment for women, a good handbook for 
prospective women students who must work while in college, 
and the source of inspiration for an interesting meeting in 
every branch of the A. A. U. W. 

The College Club of Saint Louis is to be congratulated 
on its investigative spirit and on its desire to set in right 
perspective some of the facts about gainful employment 
among college women students. There is another phrase in 
that interesting preface to Bacon’s great work which seems 
to fit aptly the spirit which prompted the preparation 
and publication of this study—‘“laboring to lay the 
foundation not of any sect or doctrine, but of utility and 
power.’’ 


Tuyrsa W. Amos. 


PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
WOODLAND ROAD, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Opens September 14, 1926 
Small College of Liberal Arts, Class A. 


CORA HELEN COOLIDGE, LITT.D. 
President 


Chevy Chase Country Day School 
with Special Boarding Department 
Jor Pre-adolescent Children 


Small family group, home care, education by the progressive method, 
splendid location in Washington’s loveliest suburb. 


17 Grafton Street, Chevy Chase, Md. Cleveland 1379 
Sranwoop Cops—Harvarp, A.M., Director 


BRANCH SUPPLIES 


The following branch supplies are available from 
the Executive Office free of charge unless otherwise 
indicated. 


Application Cards 

National Membership Cards 

‘Treasurer’s Report Blanks 

Model Branch Constitution 

Form for Secretary’s Annual Report 

Cards for Reporting New Officers 

Transfer Cards for members moving out of town 

Pamphlets on the Nationai Program 

Stationery with seal and letterhead of the Associ- 
ation. One cent per sheet and envelope 

Die of the seal of the Association, for use on pro- 
grams, announcements, etc. Small, $1.00, 
large, $1.50 


MARY HELEN MARKS, 
Dean 


THE OUT-OF-DOOR SCHOOL 
SARASOTA, FLORIDA 
A Progressive School in the land of 
sunshine and sky-blue waters 


Organized work and supervised play for boys and girls from Kinder- 
garten to College Entrance 


Boarding Department limited 


UNIVERSITY WOMEN! 
College mothers make the best mothers. 


Whether you are a parent or not, you 
will be interested in 

THE PROGRESSIVE PARENT 
The October issue of Progressive Education. 
This issue will contain a dozen most valuable and 
stimulating articles on the relations of parents and 
children, written by parents for parents. 

Price 50 cents. Send check and order to 

PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

10 JACKSON PLACE WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Subscription to the four issues of Progressive Education 


for the year 
£2.00 





